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Benjamin Apple, Churchman 


Half Century of Teaching 


Service Earns Esteem 


THERE are several titles that may justly 


be appended to the name of Mr. Apple. 


By civil custom, he is the Honorable Ben- | 
jamin Apple, having been chosen in 1928 


to represent for one term his district in 
the State Senate of Pennsylvania. In 
Northumberland County, he has 
superintendent of public schools, following 
service as principal of Sunbury schools. 
Subsequently, for four years he was the 
city’s postmaster. As a trustee of Sus- 
quehanna University, he has given distin- 
guished service in the development of this 
Lutheran institution of learning and is 
highly regarded by the president and 
faculty. 

His include 


business achievements 


owning and publishing the Sunbury Daily | 


Item, organizing the Butter Krust Baking 
Company, and serving as a director of the 


First National Bank of Sunbury. For five | 


years he was president of the local Cham- 
ber of Commerce. In recognition of the 
esteem that he has gained in his com- 
munity, Susquehanna University at Selins- 
grove, Pa., on May 26 conferred upon him 
the honorary degree, Master of Business 
Administration. 

‘But it is his churchmanship that has 
given him the highest distinction, in the 
judgment of THe Lurueran. Last. January 
a fiftieth anniversary dinner was given in 


his honor as the teacher of Class Number 


20 in the Sunday school of Zion Lutheran 


been | 


Church in Sunbury. He and one other 
of those now in attendance were present. 
a half century ago, but hundreds have | 


been the beneficiaries of Mr. Apple’s inter- | 


| 


pretations and applications of Holy Scrip-_ 


ture. 
In the congregation as church council- 


man and as delegate to synodical and 


ULCA conventions, Mr. Apple, by serv- 
ices rendered, has demonstrated the con- 
tributions which a devout layman can 
make toward the spread of the Gospel. 
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Given and Received in Trust 


Amonc the customs that have become widely observed in the United 
States and Canada is the recognition by our schools of class days and com- 
mencements. “Old Grads” return to the institutions from which they were 
graduated, meet classmates and others, and note the changes that have 
occurred “since their commencement day” five or ten or fifty years ago. 

If the source of the affection which alumni have for their alma mater 
is thoughtfully examined, the quality of worth will be discerned. The gen- 
eral formula by which the student is motivated, that is, to get an education, 
is seen to have numerous forms and angles of influence. The well managed 
school, regardless of its grade, is a giving institution. 

But the student gives as well as receives. The realization of his plans 
of preparation for his future career has a relation of reciprocity to what 
he receives in classrooms, laboratory, and campus events. One might cite 
a paraphrase of the law of physical forces, “Action and reaction are equal.” 

The relationship of alumni to our schools is periodically made visible 
when class reunions offer opportunities for the exchange of ideas among 
graduates and undergraduates. It has continuous expression in measures 
of co-operation by which schools are maintained and invigorated. Tue 
LUTHERAN has become persuaded that an indissoluble tie can, and should, 
exist between an institution of learning and its students. Once in enjoyment 
of its facilities, always a participant in its advancement. 
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THE CHURCH 


IN THE NEWS 


Counter-attack 

Most decorated chaplain in the U. S. 
Army is Capt. Edward K. Rogers, pas- 
tor-on-leave of First Lutheran Church, 
Warren, Pa. 

Chaplain Rogers wears the Silver 
Star and two clusters, Bronze Star and 
cluster, Purple Heart and cluster, seven 
campaign stars, Presidential Unit cita- 
tion and cluster. These, says the War 
Department, constitute the largest col- 
lection of decorations awarded a chap- 
lain in this war. 

Serving with combat units, Chaplain 
Rogers was in North Africa, Italy, 
France, and finally 
reached the Rhine 
with the First In- 
fantry Division. He 
came to the city of 
Bonn, overlooking 
the Rhine. There 
he met the pastor of 
one of three Lu- 
theran churches in the city. 

“I remember the quiet sadness of the 
old pastor’s face,” says Chaplain 
Rogers, back in America on furlough. 
“Outside his study window he saw his 
great church in ruins. He had spent 
much of his time as a missionary in 
China. He knew the church had suf- 
fered there too... . 

“When I departed from the study, I 
felt more keenly the problems of our 
church in this day,’ says Chaplain 
Rogers. “We have suffered destruction 
of property and lives that belong to our 
Lord. There is only one thing to do, 
counter-attack. In the mission lands of 
the East, in Europe, and especially in 
the lands of our recent enemies, we 
must be ready for action. Christians, 
regardless of nation, look to their 
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from other Christians, parochialism, 
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brethren in the faith for help and en- | 
couragement.” 


Bersell wants united action 

“Ir ever there was a time that called | 
for united Christian action, that time 
is now,” Dr. P. O. Bersell told the 
Augustana Synod in his presidential 
message at the opening of the annual 
convention in Moline, Illinois, early this 
month. 

Dr. Bersell urged unity not only | 
among all Lutherans in America but | 
also co-operation with the Federal | 
Council and the World Council of | 
Churches. He called upon the Augus- 
tana Synod to establish relationship 
with the Federal Council. 

In response to Dr. Bersell’s plea, the 
Augustana Synod voted to request the 
National Lutheran Council to establish 
consultative relationship with the Fed- 
eral Council. If this is not done, Au- 
gustana will enter independently into 
such a relationship, it was decided by | 
a vote of 107 to 74. 

“The church must be liberated from 
complacency, self-sufficiency, aloofness 


provincialism, and extreme national- 
ism, if she is to perform her mission | 
among mankind,” Dr. Bersell declared. 

“The voice of Lutheranism must be — 
heard in the general councils of evan- 
gelical Christians in this land and. 
throughout the world,” he said. 

Revolutionary forces are in action 
everywhere Dr. Bersell stated. “It is in| 
all probability a vain thing to hope that | 
the rapid conversion of Europe into a 
socialist continent can be halted... . 
America will inevitably be involved, 
just as she was drawn into the world 
war.” 
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Christians are concerned about the 
spiritual aspect of the struggle. “Powers 
of darkness are gathering their legions 
for a concerted attack on what is left 
of true Christianity in the world.” 


Break church-state relation 

BisHop THEOPHILUS WuRM, now the 
foremost leader of Lutherans in Ger- 
many, wants a complete separation of 
church and state in his country, accord- 
ing to word received via Geneva by 
Religious News Service. 

World Council representatives from 
Geneva recently interviewed Bishop 
Wurm and other Protestant leaders in 
Germany. 

Severance of ties with the state will 
mean that the Evangelical Church must 
become self-supporting, as the churches 
have been financed by government 
taxation. Voluntary contributions from 
church members have been growing 
steadily, Bishop Wurm reports. 

A new national Evangelical Synod 
will be formed as soon as full com- 
munication is re-established among the 
churches throughout the country. This 
will be an outgrowth of the advisory 
council which was organized secretly 
by Bishop Wurm in 1942. 

After 1933 the church had no chance 
to alter the course of events in Ger- 
many, says the bishop. The Nazis sys- 
tematically poisoned the minds of mil- 
lions of people. A church underground 
movement was working secretly through 
the war period. Stories of this resist- 
ance to the Nazis are becoming increas- 
ingly known. 


New Life 

THE pastor of one of America’s largest 
Methodist churches has resigned his 
pulpit so he may give his strength to a 
“new life mission” throughout the 
country. He is Dr. Albert E. Day of 
the First Methodist Church, Pasadena. 

“What we are doing by way of lit- 
erature and schools of evangelism and 
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retreats is important, but not enough,” 
says Dr. Day. The evangelistic pro- 
gram into which Dr. Day has entered 
will attempt three things: New Life 
preaching missions, the New Life mag- 
azine, and the Order of the Living 
Christ. 

Preaching missions will be of two or 
three weeks’ duration in typical areas 
throughout the country. The “Order of 
the Living Christ” will consist of a dis- 
ciplined inner circle of persons who 
pledge themselves to frugality, hu- 
mility, charity, service, liberality, etc. 

Methodists have set a goal of one mil- 
lion new church members. They have 
also determined, as part of their cur- 
rent “Crusade for Christ,” to secure 
2,280,000 new enrollees in their Sun- 
day schools within the next three years. 
This would bring the total enrollment 
to seven million. They want an aver- 
age attendance of 75 percent. They 
will need 200,000 new teachers and of- 
ficers as personnel to deal with the 
prospective influx of pupils. 


Conscription hearings end 

CHURCHMEN were conspicuous among 
those testifying against peacetime con- 
scription at hearings held by the 
Woodrum committee at the U. S. Cap- 
itol beginning June 4 and scheduled to 
close June 16. 

First witness against immediate en- 
actment of a peacetime draft law was 
Dr. Franklin Clark Fry. He read the 
resolution adopted by the United Lu- 
theran Church at Minneapolis. Dr. 
Gould Wickey, executive secretary of 
the ULC Board of Education, told the 
committee that “our whole American 
tradition is against conscription.” 

Suspicions would be stirred up in in- 
ternational relations, witnesses stated. 
We would be acknowledging in ad- 
vance that we have no faith in collec- 
tive security and international action, 
it was-charged. Cultural, religious, and 
educational development of our youth 
would be handicapped. 


IN THE WORLD'S EVE 


_ Ly Qulius F Seebach 


Belgium is hopeful of having her 
confiscated bells restored to their right- 
ful towers. There was no hope when 
the bells were taken for military pur- 
poses in 1948, for the Nazis were very 
sure of themselves then. Nevertheless, 
Belgium’s primate, Cardinal van Roey, 
protested so vigorously, forbidding also 
the people to aid in any way, that most 
of the bells removed never succeeded 
in reaching the Reich. Now a “Com- 
mission for Safeguarding the Bells of 
Belgium” has been set up at the Min- 
istry of Education, whose task will be 
to find and put back in their proper 
places the bells removed by the oc- 
cupying forces. Perhaps an offer by the 
U. S. Maritime Commission might be 
helpful in replacing some of the bells 
that may not be found. The Commis- 
sion was recently startled to find that 
it had 20,000 more bells than ships on 
which to place them, and now would 
like to dispose of them. The bells are 
10 inches high, 934 inches across the 
base, 5 inches at the top, with an 8- 
inch sounding clapper. They might 
hardly supply “A Bell for Adano”; but 
some might be useful for chapels at 
home. 


Britain is finally assured of the end 
of the war in Europe. The assurance 
comes neither from the celebration of 
V-E Day nor the turning on of the 
lights in Piccadilly and Mayfair. The 
matter has been settled conclusively 
by the return of the Loch Ness mon- 
ster, which has been sighted off the 
coast of Scotland. When war forced 
this fearsome creature off the main 
page of British journals, he carried his 
insulted dignity into the silent dun- 
geons of the deep. Peace has brought 
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him back again with a whole new crop 
of wonders. He is a very live item of | 
news. Now if Rip van Winkle would. 
only return with the summer’s thunder, 
we'd be in the news, too. 


There Will be no lack of work for 
Germans, according to current ac- 
counts. Italy has been promised 200,000. 
German prisoners to rebuild the coun- 
try ruined by the retreating foe. Rus- 
sia has not definitely set her figures, 
but they run into the millions. All the 
liberated countries have asked for, and | 
are likely to receive, large numbers of 
prisoners of war for the work of re- 
habilitation. Belgium has already re- 
ceived a token installment of 14,000 to 
be employed in Belgian mines for 
the stabilization of her coal industry. 
England’s Minister of Works has just 
disclosed that war prisoners will soon 
be put to work repairing bomb dam- | 
ages in London, also highway and 
sewer construction. In France 150 
prisoners were set to work (May 12) | 
at Buchere in the Department of the 
Aube. This village had been destroyed 
(August 24) last year by retreating 
Germans after sixty-two of its few 
hundred citizens had been massacred. 
When these prisoners were lined up, | 
the Prefect said: “Germans deliber-— 
ately destroyed this village; Germans 
will rebuild it. Set to.” They did. Be- 
sides, there will be plenty of home- 
work, filling in for the 11,000,000 who 
rendered forced labor while captives, 
but who have now given up their jobs 
to go home. 


Whatever May be the official irrita- 
tions existing between Britain and 
America—and they are bound to rise— 
they need not be taken seriously as 
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long as goodwill continues on the 
ground floor of everyday life. For in- 
stance, each week sees an average of 
100,000 peronal letters crossing the 
English Channel from the Allied forces 
to friends made in Britain during their 
sojourn before D-Day. A similar num- 
ber also make the trip weekly from 
British civilians to the U. S. soldiers 
at the front. With the changes brought 
about by V-E Day, British outgoing 
letters will carry new addresses to the 
U. S. A. and the Pacific. This is a re- 
markable testimony to a fundamental 
understanding among those who form 
the base of international life, one of 
historic significance as well as of hope. 


Altruism in Switzerland seemingly 
never tires. No neutral nation has had 
its principles and resources strained 
during the past years of war as has this 
little state; yet through it all Switzer- 
land has striven beyond her strength 
to heal the hurts that others have in- 
flicted. The latest effort is the “Pes- 
talozzi Village for Children” recently 
founded in Zurich. The purpose of this 
“village” is to take care of children too 
weak or sick to be placed in families. 
This is for refugee children, and is a 
further outcome of a decree issued last 
August when “veritable armies” of 
refugee children began to pour into 
Switzerland from France and Lorraine 
particularly, due to the pressure of the 
American advance. At that time it was 
decreed that all children under four- 
teen years of age might enter Switzer- 
land if their lives were endangered. 
During the first week in October no less 
than 10,000 children came in from the 
Belfort and Delle regions; in November 
more than 12,000 came in from Lorraine 
because of the threatened drive of the 
American First and French Seventh 
Armies. Imagine the crowded homes 
of Swiss families! 


Massachusetts has the makings with 
which to stage another revolution—this 
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time against the Federal government. 
Three outbreaks are even now in full 
swing. Fortunately, so far they have 
gone no further than the courts. Two 
deal with the seizure of land for the 
establishment of bird sanctuaries—(1) 
23 acres in northeast Massachusetts, 
already seized, but the act likely to be 
attacked by the Legislature; (2) Chat- 
ham on Cape Cod has filed a one mil- 
lion dollar suit, climaxing a four-year 
fight to prevent the final seizure of 
3,000 acres for a similar purpose. The 
third is an attempt to find out whether 
the WMC has the right to force textile 
workers into top priority tire cord 
plants. Additional instances touching 
other states as well have recently led 
the governors of the New England 
states to discuss a community of action 
if necessity arises. All this is “another 
cup of tea,” but will not likely precipi- 
tate another Boston Tea Party; how- 
ever, the spirit and purpose are the 
same. In the cases of the expropriation 
of land Massachusetts is following in 
the steps of several western states. 


While All-out steps are in progress 
for a decisive military attack on Japan, 
Wellesley College is more leisurely 
planning to hold an institute next year 
on the postwar settlement of the Far 
East, particularly of Japan. This is to 
be carried on under the auspices of the 
Mayling Soong Foundation. The pur- 
pose is a thorough study of the eco- 
nomic, social and political phases of 
present-day Japan, with~ some con- 
sideration of the influence of the state 
religion of Shinto on Japanese thinking 
and philosophy. This would be per- 
tinent, since public and official opinion 
has been changing on what should be 
done with the Emperor, because Shinto 
makes his divinity the central point of 
unity for the Japanese people. It may 
affect the present restraints laid upon 
the bombers. Plans proposed for 
Japan’s future after the war are also 
to be the subject of study. 


A CALL AND PRAYERS 


By HARVEY D. HOOVER, President, Board of Deaconess Work 


Dr. Harvey D. Hoover, President, 
Board of Deaconess Work 


Dear Pastor: 

JuNE is “Deaconess Month”! 

Overworked pastors are calling for 
more than one hundred deaconesses to 
help minister to the people of their 
parishes. 

Distracted and overburdened super- 
intendents of church institutions are 
pleading for more deaconesses to care 
for needy ones. 

Neglected children of busy, absent- 
from-home parents need the nurture 
that trained deaconesses can give. But 
there are no-more to send. 

Promising youth of our day of con- 
fusion and conflict need the kind of 
leadership consecrated deaconesses can 
furnish. And there are no deaconesses 
for this work. 

Suffering members of troubled, dis- 
tressed, and broken homes are calling 
for the comfort and counsel of trained 
deaconesses. This call cannot be an- 
swered for lack of deaconesses. 


O Church of Christ, pray ye, therefore, 
the Lord of the harvest that we may have 
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more candidates for the diaconate, to be 
trained to go forth into the fields white 
unto the harvest. 

O pastors of the United Lutheran Church 
in America, pray, plead and preach for 
more candidates that the call of the chil- 
dren, the troubled, the suffering, the lost, 
and the needy for the services rendered by 
ministering women may be answered to- 
day as in the time of Christ. 


Lutheran young women have been 
answering the call of the state and sec- 
ular interests, and are serving effect- 
ively in many fields. Surely they will 
answer the call of the church for their 
services, if they receive the call. 

Tell it out among the youth of the 
church: 


The Church is calling loudly for more 
Deaconesses, parish workers, missionaries 
and other trained women workers. 


Help fill the training schools at Bal- 
timore and Philadelphia this fall with 
promising candidates. 

Let the CHURCH speak through you 
to the young women of the parish. 

Furthermore: Let us offer the pray- 
ers of the Church on behalf of the 
faithful women workers in the Church. 
Let us give thanks daily for the min- 
istry of our deaconesses. They have 
denied themselves and taken up their 
cross and followed Christ. They have 
been vessels of grace-to many suffering 
souls: ministers of mercy to countless 
thousands. They have taught the Way, 
Christ Jesus, to young and old. They 
have given their lives a living sacrifice 
to Christ and His Church. 

Let us pray for all trained women 
workers in the Church. Their ministry 
has enriched the life of the Church and 
gathered many souls into the kingdom. 

Prayerfully, 
H. D. Hoover. 
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A Challenge to the Church’s Young Women 


Sister MARGARET FRY, Faculty of Wagner College, Describes 


Diaconate Historically and Practically 


WoMEN have won their freedom, and 
are in possession of position and in- 
fluence in industry, in the armed forces, 
in agriculture and in many professions. 
Therefore, to challenge young women 
to enter the ministry of the Diaconate 
would take courage, if I did not feel 
that they are longing for a call on “all 
the ardor, adventure and romance 
which they know they are capable of 
expressing”; if I was not assured that 
no calling will really satisfy that long- 
ing save that of their vocation—the call 
of God to the individual; and unless 
I had the conviction that the ministry 
of the Diaconate is such a vocation. 

Martin Luther taught that the church 
is a dynamic force which must itself 
express the benevolence which the 
Christian Gospel implies. And recog- 
nizing the importance of women in the 
church, he often expressed a desire 
that the diaconate might be renewed, 
according to the apostolic models. He 
often emphasized the peculiar fitness 
of women to “care for the sick body 
and guide the needy soul.” In his com- 
ments on scripture, and in his practical 
admonitions, he recommended special 
tasks for the women of the church as 
members of the universal priesthood 
of believers, and under special circum- 
stances advised that women be ap- 
pointed to preach. Accordingly, before 
the end of the sixteenth century women 
were occasionally called to full-time 
service in Protestant churches, and 
several times they were designated 
deaconesses. 


Ability Teamed to Needs 
In the nineteenth century, Theodore 
Fliedner, Father of the Modern Di- 


Staten Island, N. Y., 


[In Wagner College, 
Professor of 


Sister Margaret is Associate 
Nursing. | 
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aconate, saw that the Protestant order 
of deaconesses would help greatly to 
realize Luther’s idea of the church as 
a dynamic force. His study of the prim- 
itive church and of later church his- 
tory led him to see that the office of 
deaconess was scriptural; and that it 
was useful to the early church. He 


Convalescence cheered 


learned from the study of the Apostolic 
Constitution—a document composed 
about the year A. D. 300—that the of- 
fice of the deaconess which was founded 
in the first century of the Christian 
Church, continued as an order of the 
ministry, with qualifications and duties 
similar to those of the first deacons in 
the church, Acts 6. From his own ex- 
perience, he was impressed with the 
achievement of individual women 
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when permitted to proceed, and his 
attention was fixed on the great pos- 
sibilities of woman’s work in the church 
in his day. He felt that what the apos- 
tles had seen fit to institute should be 
restored to the church as the true apos- 
tolic succession of the ministry of love 
and mercy. In restoring the Diaconate, 
and in defining the office as a divine 
vocation, Fliedner gave the Christian 
Church of his day her most effective 
agency for the systematic exercise of 
Christian love. 


The Place Remains for Occupancy 

What of the Diaconate for our times? 
Is the Diaconate useful to the church? 
Can individual women through the 
Diaconate achieve mightily for God and 
the church? To answer this question 
one must consider the conditions to be 
expected today and in the postwar 
world, the functions of the church to 
meet these situations, and finally, how 
the deaconess can help the church meet 
these needs. 

Excerpts from periodicals and re- 
ports describe only too clearly the con- 
ditions arising from the greatest migra- 
tion in history, in the armed forces, or 
in defense industry areas, affecting the 
entire population by this constant 
change and uncertainty. Too well we 
know the results of war, affecting the 
world with universal upheaval and de- 
struction, with the results of a loss of 
moral and spiritual traditions, a loss of 
meaning and values to life, a disin- 
tegration of the personality—and chaos. 


How Can the Church Meet These 
Needs? 


In an “Introduction to Sociology” by 
Cooley, Angell and Carr, is a list of 
functions of the church, among which 
are these: 

1. The church explains life, defining 
purposes, and giving meaning to 
life. 

2.The church provides moral and 
spiritual initiative, being recog- 


nized as charged with the custody 
of moral and spiritual traditions. | 
3. The church provides a way for the) 
individual’s adjustment to the “too-| 
bigness of life,” thus providing for’ 
the physical, mental, social and 
spiritual integration of the per-| 
sonality, preventing OLecr eating: 
order out of chaos.” 
We note these concepts— ‘providing 
moral and spiritual traditions, integrat-_ 
ing personality and preventing chaos”; 
and find them the three great needs at 
our day! 


Purpose as Well as Function 

However, though these are defined as | 
functions of the church, they are in 
reality outcomes of the main or central | 
purpose of the church: To bring the| 
gospel of Christ to men, the good news 
that they need not live the life of sons | 
of evil with “adultery, fornication, un- | 
cleanness, lasciviousness, idolatry, 
witchcraft, hatred, variance, emula- 
tions, wrath, strife, seditions, heresies, 
envyings, murders, drunkenness, rev- | 
ellings, and such like”; but may receive | 
again the adoption of Gone of God, and 
live as sons of God, with “love, joy, 
peace, longsuffering, gentleness, good- 
ness, faith, meekness, temperance”—a 
whole, integrated personality like that 
of the Son of God, Jesus Christ. This 
was the message, the good news of the 
early Christians, a message with a pro- 
gram of meeting the total needs, mental, 
physical, social, spiritual, of the total 
individual, beginning at the level of 
his needs. Thus the good both indi- 
cated and produced realities, that men 
might become sons of God, that they 
might live as sons of God should live, 
and make it possible for them to want 
to live as sons of God should live. 


Activities to Be Chosen 


How can the deaconess help the 
church in this function of bringing the 
gospel? In the most recent report of 
the Board of Deaconess Work, activities 
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described include the following: 

In education, working with young 
people in Children of the Church, in 
kindergartens, in the general parish 
ministry, and in educational institu- 
tions, such as the Lankenau School for 
Girls, and Schools for Nurses. 

In philanthropy, directing settlement 
houses, hospices, family welfare work, 
supervising hospitals, children’s homes, 
homes for the aged, serving in activ- 
ities of social missions. 

Rendering service in the church in 
the Virgin Islands, in Puerto Rico, at 
Centers for soldiers, in industrial areas, 
in summer schools and_ leadership 
training camps. 

In field work for the Parish and 
Church School Board, in superintend- 
ing religious education in urban and 
rural districts. 

In special fields as army nurse, phar- 
macist, dietitian, X-ray technician, 


physiotherapist, in paramentics, in ad- 
ministrative work as in the offices of 
synodical presidents, and as counselors 
of college students. 

These activities are evidence of a 
dynamic church. Too often in the past, 
religion has been criticized as lacking 
force because too often it seemed di- 
vorced from everyday life. In the post- 
war world, women must carry the 
values of the home—nurturing | life, 
safeguarding the individual and de- 
veloping love and understanding—into 
the larger world into every relation of 
life; while in the field of religion the 
particular function of women will be 
the interpretation of religion, making 
alive religious values in community 
relationships. Here the deaconess, who 
came into existence in the first century 
of the Christian Church to meet just 
such a need, can in our day help the 
church make of her creed a deed. 


A Deaconess There! 


Sue worked among them, joyously awaiting 

With them to share the glory that she knew; 

And small child hands reached out with soft caresses, 
And clear, bright child-eyes answered hers so true. 


She worked among them, zealously attempting 

To brighten pain-drenched hours with Love’s own touch. 
How could she, as ward duties pressed upon her, 

Know her presence there could mean so much? 


She worked among them, patiently enduring 
That they might know the Christ love at its best, 
And aged faces brightened as she entered, 

And anxious, weary hearts felt here was rest. 


She worked among them, earnestly desiring 
That they through faith have access to His Grace. 
Fresh courage came and comfort at her nearness 
As they beheld the brightness of her face. 


She worked among them, diligently striving 

Her Lord and Master’s Love to them make known. 
As He with sure, firm touch etched her life’s pattern. 
His image on her own. 
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In the Church of the Abiding Presence 


Maryland Synod's Convention on Campus of Gettysburg Seminary 


BLUE skies, bright sunshine and su- 
perb hospitality formed a perfect set- 
ting for the 126th annual meeting of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of the 
State of Maryland held May 28 to 30 
in “The Church of the Abiding Pres- 
ence,” beautiful chapel on the campus 
of Gettysburg Theological Seminary. 

An otherwise somnolent convention 
was enlivened, inspired and blessed by 
the presence and the presentations of 
Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, president of 
the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica. President Fry made his initial ap- 
pearance at the fellowship dinner of 
the synodical Brotherhood Monday 
evening where he emphasized in a 
stirring message the call and challenge 
of personal evangelism. Stating that 
the two essentials of Christianity are 
worship and evangelism, Dr. Fry en- 
larged upon the latter part of this 
thesis. He spoke first of the Evangel, 
second the Prospect, then the Workers, 
and finally, the Time, which is now. 
He declared that Protestantism in 
America has devoted too much atten- 
tion to the middle class. 

Dr. G, Elson Ruff, editor-elect of 
THE LuTHERAN, addressed the Brother- 
hood on, “What the Layman Ought to 
Read,” and in a practical and helpful 
manner stressed the importance of 
reading books which will interpret the 
facts of the times in the light of Chris- 
tianity, and which will provide the 
dynamic of Christian living. 

Dr. Robert D. Hershey, of the edi- 
torial staff of Lutheran Men, told of 
the technique employed in writing 
“topics,” and also how these subjects 
should be presented to local brother- 
hoods. Mr. W. E. Zschiesche of Balti- 
more was re-elected president. 
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By WILSON P. ARD 


Formal opening of the synod was | 
scheduled for 7.30 P. M. J. Harold | 
Mumper, D.D., editor of the Parish and 
Church School Board, presented his 
first devotional period as convention 
chaplain. He spoke of the prevalence 
of fear in the hearts and lives of all 
people today, and emphasized the 
necessity of looking at our many re- 
sources in this turbulent time. 

Lloyd M. Keller, D.D., president of 
synod, was in charge of all sessions of 
the convention. His report indicated 
a year of activity, successful adminis- 
tration, and faithful pastoral care. 

New pastors enrolled in the synod 
are the Rev. Paul L. Reasor, the Rev. 
J. Wilson Harner, the Rev. C. William 
Sprenkel, the Rev. T. Painter Hanson, 
the Rev. Francis R. Bell, the Rev. 
Harold E. Whetstone, the Rev. Edward 
R. Bley, the Rev. Morris G. Zumbrun, 
the Rev. David E. Thomas, the Rev. 
Raymond C. Myers, the Rev. Roland 
Ries, the Rev. Paul Munroe, and the 
Rev. Matthew I. Wiencke. 

The report of Treasurer Virgil W. 
Doub showed receipts for the year of 
more than $200,000. 


Gain in Members 


The Rev. W. G. Minnick, who has 
efficiently served as statistician for 
more than thirty years, pointed out that 
there had been a gain of 935 confirmed 
members and 1,020 communicant mem- 
bers during 1944. 

Dr. Franklin C. Fry pictured the 
Church at work through its various 
boards and agencies, and pointed out 
that our Church holds missions in the 
five most strategic places on earth to- 
day—India, Liberia, South America, 
China and Japan. In answer to a ques- 
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tion, President Fry said, “There are no 
mergers in the offing.” Speaking of the 
church’s responsibility to returning 
service men Dr. Fry said that such men 
and women must not find the church at 
home honeycombed with strife or 
seamed with pettiness. 

Featuring the evening meeting was 
an address by Paul Andrew Kirsch, 
D.D., assistant executive secretary of 
the Board of American Missions, on “A 
Dynamic Ministry.” 

Special recognition was given to Dr. 
Henry Einspruch, who has served for 
twenty-five years as head of the Salem 
Hebrew Mission in Baltimore. Dr. 
Kinspruch announced the completion 
and publication of “Hymns of Faith,” a 
volume of Christian hymns in English 
and Yiddish, with music score. 


Lutheran World Action Presented 

Wednesday morning Dr. Fry held the 
rapt attention of the convention when 
he gave an over-all picture of the sit- 
uation in Russia, Germany, the Baltic 
provinces, and Scandinavia. He stated 
that the pressing needs are Personnel, 
Christian Literature and Church Build- 
ings. The absence of Christian lit- 
erature presents a great opportunity 
for the Communist press. The dynamic 
president emphasized the urgent neces- 
sity of publishing new books to be di- 
rectly aimed at Nazi youth, and stated 
that contemplated new churches are not 
to be cathedrals, but modest buildings 
costing about $5,000 each. “Europe,” he 
said, “must be rebuilt upon the foun- 
dation of Jesus Christ or it will become 
the curse of mankind.” Dr. Fry indi- 
cated that next year $5,000,000 will be 
asked for World Action. Most of it will 
go to relief in Europe. 

In a special recognition service Wil- 
liam A. Wade, D.D., paid tribute to the 
following men who have served fifty 
years or more in the ministry: Dr. 
L. M. Zimmerman, the Rev. W. G. Min- 
nick, Dr. George S. Bowers, Dr. John 
C. Bowers, the Rev. I. D. Worman, and 
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Dr. Ernest Roedel McCauley. 
* Dr. L. M. Zimmerman conducted the 
service in memory of the following 
brethren who have passed into Life 
Eternal since synod last met: Dr. Wil- 
liam E. Diehl, Dr. Charles P. Wiles, the 
Rev. J. Edward Lowe and the Rev. 
A. T. Sutcliffe. Funeral services for 
Mr. Sutcliffe were conducted Monday 
afternoon of the opening day of the 
synodical convention by President 
Keller. Six members of the Executive 
Committee were honorary pallbearers. 
Oscar F. Blackwelder, D.D., of. Wash- 
ington, called the attention of synod to 
the fact that Wednesday marked the 
fiftieth anniversary of the dedication 
of the Gettysburg Seminary building. 
President Abdel Ross Wentz spoke of 
the event and of the personalities con- 
nected with that dedication. 


Decision Delayed 

Most spirited discussion of the con- 
vention occurred over the matter of a 
full-time president. The Committee on 
Constitution and By-laws, in’ confer- 
ence with representatives of the Execu- 
tive Committee, was instructed to pre- 
pare such an amendment to the Con- 
stitution as will make possible the elec- 
tion of a full-time president, this 
amendment to be submitted to the next 
meeting of synod. 

At the Holy Communion and Or- 
dination Service of Wednesday after- 
noon the sermon was preached by the 
Rev. Lauritz F. Ries, father of the only 
ordinand, Roland Andrew Ries. The 
Examining Committee recommended 
for ordination or licensure upon com- 
pletion of their seminary course Louis 
K. Helldorfer, Robert Long, Elwood 
Moreland and William W. Miller. 

The present officers of synod were 
re-elected for 1945-46, and the place 
of the next convention was set for “The 
Church of the Abiding Presence,” Get- 
tysburg Seminary. President Wentz, 
his faculty and staff have been glorious 
hosts to the convention. 
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FIRST TIME IN 100 YEARS 


Pittsburgh Synod Celebrates Centennial, College Diamond 


Jubilee and Silver Anniversary 


Futt of color and drama was the 
Triple Anniversary Convention of the 
Pittsburgh Synod, held May 20 to 24, 
at Greenville, Pa. It was a rare co- 
incidence that brought together three 
great anniversaries in the same year: 


the 100th of the synod, the 75th of Thiel 
College, and the 25th of the reunited 
synod. Greenville was a most appro- 
priate place for the convention. The 


college is the synod’s “educational 
arm,” with a 75-year record of service 
just completed and with a great dream 
now realized, a new women’s dormi- 
tory, Livingston Hall, erected debt-free. 
(A detailed description of Thiel’s Dia- 
mond Jubilee will appear in a subse- 
quent issue of THE LUTHERAN.) Fur- 
thermore, Holy Trinity Church, Green- 
ville, has been intimately associated 
with the life and fortunes of the synod 
during the past 80 years. It was in that 
church that the Pittsburgh Synod, at 
its 1867 convention, had divided into 
General Synod and General Council 
factions. Again, in 1921, in the same 
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By GEORGE E. LITTLE 


church building, the two groups met to- 
gether as a reunited synod, following | 
the merger of the previous year. Pres- | 


ent pastor of Trinity Church is the Rev. 
Peter Brath, and the president of Thiel 
is Dr. William F. Zimmerman. 


(Extreme left) 

H. Reed Shepfer, D.D., 
President of the 
Pittsburgh Synod 


President William F. 
Zimmerman, 


Thiel College 


Events of the first two days of the 
convention kept delegates busy moving 
from the host church to the college 
campus. Many had gone to Greenville 
expecting to “bask in the warm glow 
of past achievement,” only to find 
something entirely different awaiting 
them. Dr. Franklin Clark Fry was 
there, new ULCA president, as official 
representative of the general body to 
this convention. He preached at the 
opening Communion Service, his sub- 
ject, “God Sees” (Genesis 16:13). The 
next morning he delivered the com- 
mencement address at the college, and 
the following evening he presented the 
causes of the United Lutheran Church. 
Each time he impressed more deeply 
the fact that the times are “a cataclys- 
mic age,” that a tremendous task con- 
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| 


Franklin Clark Fry, D.D., 
President of the 
United Lutheran 

Church 


(Extreme right) 
The Rey. 
Donald L. Houser, 
New Missionary 
Superintendent 


fronts the church, 
and that God is 
‘calling every Chris- 
tion to action. Fol- 
lowing the final ad- 
dress, he conducted 
an informal “Question and Answer” 
period, with delegates so interested that 
a large group remained and “kept him 
at it” until 11.15 P. M. 


Called to a Great Work 


A most significant action of synod 
was the election of a young pastor to 
the responsible position of missionary 
superintendent, Donald L. Houser. 
Graduating from seminary in 1935, he 
had taken hold of a despairing mission 
near Erie—Messiah Church, Wesley- 
ville—and brought it up to become self- 
sustaining in 1942 and to its present 
communing membership of 375. He 
succeeds P. H. R. Mullen, D.D., who 
served two five-year terms and was 
therefore ineligible for re-election. 
Tribute was paid the latter’s leadership 
and labor, along with a gift presented 
by the synodical board and another 
from mission pastors. When he took 
office ten years ago, in the depression 
era, the serious problem before him 
was to “save” missions from threatened 
foreclosure. All were saved. 

This synod has been known, almost 
from its beginning, as “The Missionary 
Synod” of the Lutheran Church in 
America. Behind it lies a wonderful 
record of achievement in planting new 
congregations, not only in western 
Pennsylvania but, at one time, as far 
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as Minnesota, Nebraska and Texas, and 
in more recent times, Canada and Nova 
Scotia. During the past year three mis- 


sions became self-sustaining: Holy 
Trinity, Beaver, C. E. Naugle pastor; 
St. Peter, Detroit, John Teutsch pas- 
tor; United, Mt. Lebanon, J. B. Miller 
pastor. Along with the election of the 
new superintendent, synod took action 
to hold in October a $50,000 Centennial 
Thank Offering Appeal, for Home Mis- 
sions. 

A new institution is in the making, a 
Leadership Training Camp of the synod. 
A special committee, headed by Pas- 
tors S. S. Shaulis and R. F. Steininger, 
Ph.D., has made a careful study of 
many camps, examined possible sites, 
and drawn up plans for the organiza- 
tion. Their report, including a large 
chart of drawings and a scale-model of 
a camp, was enthusiastically received. 
The amount of $3,000 was placed in the 
budget for the starting of a camp. 


Re-elected on Their Records 

President H. R. Shepfer, D.D., now 
begins his second five-year term. All 
officers were re-elected on the first bal- 
lot, the following pastors for one-year 
terms: P. N. Schnur, secretary; E. F. 
Rice, D.D., treasurer; J. R. Nicholas, 
D.D., statistical secretary; W. A. Logan, 
D.D., beneficence secretary. Dr. Logan 
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(L. to r.) Superintendent Bernard Fetterly, Passavant Home for Epileptics; the Rev. William 
Leubin, convention chaplain; and A. W. Stremel, D.D., chaplain, Western Penitentiary, Pittsburgh 


reported that the goal of “Full Appor- 
tionment in Forty-four” had been 
reached by the synod’s congregations 
together, and the Lutheran World Ac- 
tion director, B. R. Shaffer, D.D., re- 
ported that 104 percent of the 1944 Lu- 
theran World Action quota had been 
paid. The budget for 1945 calls for an 
increase of the per capita quota to 
$4.50, this intended especially to bring 
the synod nearer to 100 percent pay- 
ment to the ULCA. 

The synod now has 278 pastors, 
twenty of them serving as chaplains in 
the armed forces, some in institutional 
work, a number retired, and about 200 
engaged in the care of the 305 congre- 
gations, with a confirmed membership 
of 102,600. It seems a long way back 
to 1845, when this body was organ- 
ized with eight pastors and 2,225 church 
members. To pay tribute to those who 
labored during the hundred years, a 
great convocation was held in the Thiel 
gymnasium, following an academic pro- 
cession of ministers and professors. Dr. 
Paul H. Roth, president of Northwest- 
ern Lutheran Seminary, Minneapolis, 
reviewed some of the highlights of the 
synod’s development .from “barns, 
cabins and scattered preaching points.” 
Both his father and grandfather had 
served Thiel College as_ presidents. 
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E. B. Burgess, D.D., first president 
(1920-30) of the reunited synod, ad- 
dressed the gathering. His successor 
in office, H. H. Bagger, D.D. (1930-40), 
sent greetings, which were read. He 
was able to attend a later session, and 
spoke informally. President Shepfer 
closed the convocation, urging all to 
“imitate the faith” that builds. 


Passavant Firsts 


A further review of the century, 
and a unique and interesting fea- 
ture of the convention, was the four 
graphic presentations — distributed 
through the sessions depicting the work 
of Passavant institutions with which 
the synod is closely related. Each 
presentation began with something 
about Dr. William Alfred Passavant 
himself, first secretary (1845) and one 
of the synod’s staunchest promoters— 
and above all else, a founder of institu- 
tions. First of these depicted was the 
Zelienople Orphans’ Home and Farm 
School. Founded in 1854, it has the 
distinction of being the first Protestant 
orphanage in America. The presenta- 
tion consisted of ten scenes, with seven- 
teen children of the Home portraying 
the growth of the institution. The 
superintendent is the Rev. E. S, Proper. 

(Continued on page 54) 
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CONDENSED YET COMPLETE 


United Synod of New York Handles Large Program in 


Shortened Convention 


“THERE are three things essential to 
any great achievement: a good founda- 
tion laid; a door of opportunity opened; 
a great devotion.” The reports and 
transactions of the seventeenth annual 
convention of the United Lutheran 
Synod of New York seemed to have 
been based on this pattern of success 
as it was outlined in an address by Dr. 
Rees Edgar Tulloss, president of the 
National Lutheran Council and official 
representative of the. United Lutheran 
Church to this meeting. 

The delegates, composed of 360 min- 
isters and 147 laymen who assembled 
in St. John’s Church, Christopher 
Street, New York City, May 28-30, 
were inspired by the words of Dr. 
Tulloss, that “you’ll never have democ- 
racy anywhere without religion.” To 
this end he urged our American 
churches to work. And work, indeed, 
did the members of the New York 
Synod under the leadership of Fred- 
erick R. Knubel, D.D., who as pres- 
ident, presided for the first time over a 
convention of synod. 

During the Tuesday morning session 
Mr. Gerhart Ellestad, president of Ref- 
ormation Church, Rochester, N. Y., the 
church formerly served by Dr. Knubel, 
presented Dr. Knubel with a gavel 
made by R. E. Schellberg, treasurer of 
the Rochester Church, from the wood 
of a piano stool, with these words: “As 
the piano stool gave support to the 
player’s efforts to create harmony, so 
we hope this gavel will give you sup- 
port in maintaining harmony and or- 
der in this convention.” The gavel 
is inseribed: “Presented to Dr. F. R. 
Knubel by the Western Conference, 
New York Synod, and the Church of 
the Reformation, May 29, 1945.” 
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By GLENN H. RUDISILL 


President Rees Edgar Tulloss, National Lutheran 
Council, introduces Executive Director Ralph 
H. Long of the Council to President Frederick 
R. Knubel of the United Synod of New York. 


The Rev. Joseph B. Flotten, synodical chairman 
of Lutheran World Action, and Pastor William 
H. Zuehlke of Johnstown, N. Y., hold a book 
on each page of which is clipped a $5 bill. 
The book contains $500 collected by Wm. T. 
Wilson of Johnstown for Lutheran World Action. 


Cecil C. Hine, D.D., chairman, Committcs. on 
Education for the Ministry, and President-elect 
Paul J. Hoh, D.D., of the Philadelphia Seminary. 


Never before has a convention of the 
New York Synod accomplished so 
much in such a short time, for the ses- 
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sions were crowded into two days in- 
stead of the usual three, in order to 
comply with government rulings. Per- 
haps this dispatch was due to the grim 
realities of war, of which the delegates 
were repeatedly reminded: once when 
they listened to the Rev. Dr. Ralph H. 
Long, executive director of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council, speak of his 
recent trip through Europe; and again 
when they heard Dr. L. Grady Cooper, 
missionary to China, state the urgent 
needs of the Chinese people. 


The Synod's Chaplains 


Special Memorial Day prayers and 
devotions reminded those present of 


Mr. Orville Sardeson, New York City, and 
newly elected ULCA Stewardship Secretary, 
Clarence C. Stoughton 


the twenty-seven chaplains from the 
New York Synod who are serving in 
the Army and Navy, as well as the 
great number of youth who have gone 
forth from our churches to serve their 
country. In keeping with the spirit of 
Memorial Day the convention adopted 
resolutions dealing with peace in light 
of “the more than one million casualties 
sustained by the armed forces of our 
country” as well as a resolution ex- 
pressing “our joy at that progress be- 
ing made at the San Fancisco Confer- 
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ence” and also commending the Chris- | 


tian statesmanship being contributed 
toward these endeavors by our own 
Dr. O. Frederick Nolde.” 


The opening service of the conven- — 
tion was held Monday evening, with | 
the Service of Holy Communion. St. | 
John’s Church, which is celebrating its | 


ninetieth anniversary, was filled to 
capacity; 341 pastors and laymen re- 
ceived the Holy Communion. The choir 
from the Philadelphia Lutheran Semi- 
nary sang beautiful sacred music 
throughout the service. The service 
was conducted by the Rev. Ernest J. 
Mollenauer, pastor loci; the Rev. Dr. 
Paul C. White, secretary of synod; the 
Rev. Frederick Noeldeke, German sec- 
retary of synod; the Rev. Howard A. 
Kuhnle, Rochester, N. Y., president of 
the Western Conference; and the Rev. 
Conrad R. Reisch, Bridgeport, Conn., 
president of the New England Confer- 
ence of the synod. President Knubel 
preached the sermon, in which his 
theme, “Unity,” was developed around 
the text—‘Beloved, if God so loved us, 
we ought also to love one another” 
(I John 4:11). 


Larger Benevolence Urged 


The first business session opened 
Tuesday morning with devotions con- 
ducted by the Rev. Viggo Swenson of 
Syracuse, N. Y., and the meditation was 
delivered by the Rev. Robert W. 
Stackel of Rochester. The highlight of 
this session was the first report of Pres- 
ident Knubel, who commended the 
pastors and congregations for their fine 
co-operation in the first year of his ad- 
ministration. He urged a_ concerted 
effort in all 425 congregations of synod 
for a 25 percent increase in benev- 
olence offerings for the work of the 
church at large. The remainder of this 
session was occupied largely with de- 
bate on the report of the Executive 
Committee. An item to amend the 
synod’s constitution, so as to provide a 
retirement grant to synod officials pro- 
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voked an extended debate, but could 
not be acted upon until the 1946 con- 
vention. 

One of the most inspiring moments 
of the convention came during the re- 
port of the synodical committee on Lu- 
theran World Action when its chair- 
man, the Rev. Joseph B. Flotten of St. 
Albans, L. IL, announced that to date 
$87,400 had been raised in the synod. 
This figure was 68 percent of the 
synod’s quota of $127,323. One hun- 
dred thirty congregations have reached 
their quota. 

In connection with the report of this 
committee Dr. Ralph H. Long described 
the widespread work of Lutheran 
World Action. He told of the manner 
in which the work of the Lutheran 
Church is being co-ordinated with that 
of other churches. In this connection, 
the Rev. Dr. S. C. Michelfelder of 
Toledo, Ohio, will establish an office in 
Geneva to correlate the postwar relief 
programs of the Lutheran World Con- 
vention and the World Council of 
Churches. Dr. Michelfelder, chairman 
of the Lutheran Commission for Pris- 
oners of War and secretary of the Board 
of Publication of the American Lu- 
theran Church, has been granted a 
leave of absence from St. Paul’s 
Church, Toledo. Dr. Long concluded 
his message with a challenge to all Lu- 
therans: “The problem of the church 
is to fight, not a physical fight, but a 
fight for the truth.” He urged support 
for the program which aims at restor- 
ing the Christian churches in Europe, 
but reminded the convention that 
“that’s the new world over there and 
we are in the old.” 

The elections. of the various officers 
of synod and members of church boards 
resulted in the re-election of the Rev. 
Dr. Paul C. White by a nearly unan- 
imous vote. For the twenty-fifth time, 
the Rey. Frederick Noeldeke - was 
chosen German secretary. As treasurer, 
synod elected Mr. Edmund F. Wagner 
of White Plains, N. Y. Mr. Wagner, 
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who is president of the General Realty 
and Utilities Corporation of New York, 
has served for several months as treas- 
urer, filling out the unexpired term of 
Mr. Henry Beisler of Jersey City, who 
is now treasurer of the United Lutheran 
Church in America. 


Approaching Ordinations 

There was no ordination service dur- 
ing the meeting of synod this year, due 
to the ad interim ordination of four 
candidates at New York City February 
27. However, six candidates for or- 
dination were accepted by the synod 
and will be ordained in the near future 
by President Knubel. These candidates 
are as follows: 

William J. Hammann, Albany, N. Y., 
called as pastor of Holy Communion 
Church, Utica, N. Y.; Philip R. Hoh, 
Philadelphia, Pa., called as assistant 
pastor of Reformation Church, Roch- 
ester, N. Y.; William D. Larson, St. 
Hilaire, Nebr., called to the chaplaincy 
in the United States Navy; William A. 
Sipes, Columbia, S. C., called for spe- 
cial work by the Board of American 
Missions; Richard H. Weiskotten, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., called as pastor of 
Holy Trinity Church, Brewster, N. Y.; 
George A. Whitlock, Hudson, N. Y., 
called as pastor of St. Thomas Church, 
Churchtown, N. Y. 

Synod also accepted into membership 
seven ministers from other synods. 

In a special evening session the work 
of education was given consideration. 
Recommendations of the Board of Edu- 
cation were presented by the Rev. 
Hugo L. Dressler. Those adopted deal 
with the establishment of procedure for 
the filling of vacancies in synod’s pro- 
fessorships at the Philadelphia Semi- 
nary and approved the continuance in 
1946 of the Reformation Day appeal for 
“our colleges and seminary.” 


Synod's Seminary Professorship Filled 
In connection with the Philadelphia 
(Continued on page 55) 
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OBLIGATIONS ACCEPTED 


Kentucky-Tennessee Synod in Louisville, Ky., Received 


Soul-stirring Messages from Leaders 


Kentucky and Tennessee Lutherans, 
entering their twelfth year together in 
synodical fellowship, went about our 
Father’s business with a strong spirit 
of Christian solidarity at the twelfth 
annual conventions of the Brotherhood 
and synod held in Trinity Church, 
Louisville, Ky., May 22-24. 

The twelve-year-old Brotherhood 
witnessed in the Temple with three 
panel discussions built around the 
theme, “Prepared for Service.” Frank 
H. Richterkessing, First Church, Louis- 
ville, president of the two-state body, 
conducted the one-day meeting. 

Devotions were in charge of Dr. I. R. 
Ladd, pastor loci, and the three panels 
were as follows: 

“The Brotherhood and the Pastor,” 
led by Pastor Edward Hummon and 
George A. Dunaway, both of Memorial 
Church, Louisville, and Ear] Reisinger 
of Trinity Church. 

“The Brotherhood and the Congre- 
gation,” was conducted by Pastor Vic- 
tor Derrick of Memphis, and Fred G. B. 
Metzner and Otto Gibson, both of First 
Church, Louisville. 

The Rev. J. E. Stomberger of Jeffer- 
sontown, president of synod; Pastor 
Richard Trojan of Newport, Ky; and 
ULCA Brotherhood President, Judge 
Lawrence Speckman of First Church, 
Louisville, presented a panel on “The 
Brotherhood and the Church.” 

At the closing banquet Dr. Rudolph 
G. Schulz, pastor of St. John Church, 
Knoxville, Tenn., was the guest 
speaker, his subject being, “The Broth- 
erhood and the Man.” Using as his 
theme Paul’s reminder to Philemon, 
“Come, brother, let me make some- 
thing out of you,” Dr. Schulz chal- 
lenged his hearers to continue “in a 
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Christian sense” to be men of faith, | 
fully awakened to all true spiritual | 


values, an evangelist, and never con- 


tent to be a mere spectator to human | 


suffering. 

One of the most important decisions 
of the convention was to investigate 
and set up a $5,000 Mission Loan Fund, 
to be secured over a five-year period 
as proposed by President Richter- 
kessing, who was re-elected. 

Other officers elected are Harlan 
Newkirk, Louisville, vice-president; 
Jesse T. Browning, Park Hills, Ky., 
secretary; Earl Reisinger, Louisville, 
treasurer. 


President Stomberger's Sermon Theme 

Synod opened the next morning with 
Holy Communion and President J. E. 
Stomberger preaching on “God’s Foun- 
dations Stand Sure.” He made a strong 
appeal to his hearers to live not by 
doubt, but by a faith firmly held; not 
in the spirit of this age alone, but in 
all ages; and not to live for self, but in 
love for others. 

A reassuring note came to pastors 
and laymen when a letter from ULCA 
President Franklin C. Fry concerning 
the welfare of returning servicemen 
and chaplains was read. Chaplains in 
attendance at the convention—all of 
whom joined in appeals for support of 
Lutheran World Action at a supper 
meeting—included Lt.-Col. Howard 
Laughner, returned from Iran; Major 
F. O. Taafel, Fort Knox, Ky.; Capt. 
Vernon Hess, Georgia. A guest chap- 
lain from Nebraska, stationed at Fort 
Knox, was Capt. Edgar Dorner. A let- 
ter of greeting was received from Capt. 
Alfred Belles, Seattle, and prayers 
were offered for Major Day B. Werts, 
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ill in Italy, and Pastor Ivan Heft, re- 
cuperating at Mayo Clinic. Other 
speakers on Lutheran World Action 
were Pastor Edward Hummon, syn- 
odical chairman, and the local service 
pastor, Alfred G. Rausch. 

Chaplain Taafel was the speaker at 
Wednesday Vespers. He called upon the 
church to have a vision in peace as 
strong as our efforts in war. He is 
former pastor of Fenner Memorial 
Church, Louisville. 

Synod accepted the 62 cents addi- 
tional ULCA apportionment for next 
year and also hiked both the synodical 
missions and synodical treasury allot- 
ments. The annual rate for 1946 will be 
$6.30 per communing member, although 
a new plan, the dollar budget, bor- 
rowed from some other synods, was 
adopted, setting the total minimum goal 
at $27,832. 

Charles A. Linn, Ph.D., D.D., Sa- 
vannah, president of the Georgia- 
Alabama Synod, the ULCA represen- 
tative, urged laymen to become “knights 
of the Gospel” and pointed out that 
our Foreign Mission points in India had 
a greater growth in communing mem- 
bers in recent bienniums than did a 
large group of synods in this country. 

At the suggestion of Parish and 
Church School Committee chairman 
Pastor Edwin Detmer, Memorial, Nash- 
ville, synod will direct its thoughts 
during the next year toward the pos- 
sibility of establishing a summer camp 
for all age groups. 


Ordinations 

With Dr. Ladd preaching on “The 
Living Christ in a Modern World,” two 
young. men were ordained to the gos- 
pel ministry, both graduates of Hamma 
Divinity School in the class of 1945, 
Herman V. J. Andres of Trinity 
Church, Louisville, who has accepted 
a call to the St. Paris-Thackery Parish 
in Ohio, and Samuel P. Diehl of Grace 
Church, Louisville, who goes to Nevada 
Church, Nevada, Ohio. 
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Chaplain for synod was Pastor 
Gerard Busch of Louisville. Institu- 
tional representatives included Mrs. 
Albert LeFevre, Oesterlen Home; Dr. 
A. J. Traver, Wittenberg College; Dr. 
E. E. Flack, Hamma Divinity School, 
and the writer for the Louisville Lu- 
theran Home for the Aged. 

A new congregation, Holy Trinity, 
Nashville, J. T. Kiester, American Mis- 
sion Board pastor, was presented with 
its charter May 27 at a meeting in 
Neely Auditorium, Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity. 

Synod will meet in St. Paul Church, 
Nashville, next year. 

Officers elected were: President, J. E. 
Stomberger; vice-president, E. E. 
Hummon; secretary, Lorin Spenny. 
A. J. Naumann was elected treasurer 
and H. D. C. Loemker, statistical sec- 
retary. 


Prisoners of War in America 


In a bulletin issued recently from 
Washington, D. C., facts about prison- 
ers of war in the United States are 
given. From among them we report: 

The number of prisoners in the hands 
of the Americans and British is approx- 
imately 2,000,000. Besides these, there 
are some 15,000,000 displaced persons 
in need of aid. By bringing prisoners 
to America, they can be employed to 
advantage. 

“Last year they worked at 150 jobs,” 
for the army and for civilians. Their 
wage is at the rate of 80 cents per day 
in canteen coupons. Private contractors 
pay the current rate of pay—to the 
government. In the year reported, 
$31,000,000 was paid into the Federal 
treasury and $115,000,000 was saved for 
labor on army posts, camps and sta- 
tions. 

Food provided is equal in quantity 
and quality to that rationed to troops 
at base camps, but it is not identical. 
“Substitutes of sufficient caloric value 
are served.” 
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MUSINGS OF A 


MINISTER’S 


WIFE. 


Prelude to Teaching— Mrs. Lathrop returns to town 


As I stepped from the bus, the beauty 
of the countryside stayed with me. I 
felt renewed in body as well as in mind. 

Mrs. Milland was halfway up the 
block ahead of me. She was walking 
so slowly that I overtook her quickly. 
Her smile was as ready as ever, but 
there seemed a transparent quality 
about her. 

“Good afternoon, Mrs. Lathrop. The 
heat doesn’t bother you as it does us 
older folks, does it?” 

‘I’ve been out in the country all 
afternoon. The woods near Johnson’s 
Creek are quite cool and there was a 
good breeze coming back on the bus.” 

Many people would have asked me 
outright what I was doing out in John- 
son’s woods. Mrs. Milland didn’t; but 
I felt her unspoken question: “I sup- 
pose it seems a little far-fetched, but I 
am getting ready for vacation school. 
No, we aren’t going to have our school 
out there. I’m going to teach the lit- 
tle people. We’re using the Beginner 
unit, ‘This Is God’s World, and I de- 
cided I’d try to follow it as closely as 
possible. One thing that’s suggested is 
that the leader prepare herself by 
spending some time alone outdoors. 
Well, when I stopped to think about it, 
I realized how long it’s been since I’ve 
been alone outdoors. So this afternoon, 
I had Mr. Lathrop drop me at the 
woods when he started out to make calls. 
Since I didn’t know how long I’d want 
to stay, and my husband didn’t know 
how long his calls would take, I caught 
the bus at The Corners.” 

“It sounds delightful. No wonder you 
look so happy. I’m afraid I haven’t the 
strength for a trip like that anymore.” 

“Perhaps I made it sound too rugged. 
To be honest, I spent most of the time 
sitting perfectly still on a nice smooth 
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rock that overlooked the stream.” | 

“But you feel you’re better prepared _ 
for your teaching?” 

“Yes, I do. Perhaps I was in a more | 
receptive mood; but God seems very 
close. I don’t like to prattle about re- 
ligion. Sometimes it’s hard to say the 
things you feel. But unless a teacher 
feels God’s presence herself, it’s almost | 
impossible to bring her little folks 
close to Him. And to my way of think- 
ing, that’s the most important part of 
a teacher’s privilege.” 

“You do think of teaching as a priv- 
ilege, don’t you?” 

“Of course. Oh, I like to tease my 
husband a little by pretending I only do 
it because he wants me to.” 

‘T’ve always regretted that I wasn’t 
able to teach that summer two years 
ago when you were using the mission- 
ary unit in the Junior department. It 
would have been a deep satisfaction, I 
know. And now I haven’t the strength. 
I always taught a Sunday school class 
when Art was growing up; but I don’t 
recall any vacation school.” 

“Some churches have had them for 
many years, but there are still a few 
that haven’t realized what a splendid 
opportunity they are.” 

We had reached her porch, and my 
companion paused. “Won’t you come up 
for a little while? It’s been a couple of 
weeks since I’ve had a chance for a 
real talk with you.” 

I glanced at my watch. Plenty of 
time for a little visit before time for 
Mark and Joan to be home. 

“IT believe the living room is cooler 
than the porch at this time of day. 
Mercy, there’s an ant waiting to go in 
my front door. If I don’t step on him, 
he'll send for all his relations to move 
in with us.” 
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“I read somewhere the other day 
that the ants are the only creatures who 
fight—organized group against organ- 
ized group—until you come all the way 
to the top of the ladder and find man- 
kind hard at it.” 

“My nature study is a bit shaky, but 
that sounds right to me. Certainly the 
nations who teach the nobility of war- 
fare and the rightness of aggression 
seem to have slipped more than a few 
rungs back into the animal kingdom. 
When I read the atrocity stories in the 
papers, I can’t help wondering how the 
people who commit the crimes must 
feel inside. To be able to do the things 
that we know have been done, a person 
must be as wholly given to the power 
of evil as any Christian has ever been 
given to the power of God.” 

“In a way, that’s what I’ve been try- 
ing to show Mark and Joan. Like so 
many people, they are thinking about 
the problems of life and death, reward 
and punishment. It is difficult to say 
just what you believe in terms that 
their immature minds can grasp.” 

“I don’t believe many people under- 
stand fully until they have had more 
experience, have lost for a while some- 
one very dear to them. Before I for- 
get, be sure to thank Pastor Lathrop 
for the little book he sent us.” 

“That was ‘Upon This Rock,’ by Emile 
Cammaerts, wasn’t it? I’ve read my 
husband’s copy, and I think it’s per- 
fectly beautiful. As you say, only those 
who have had the experience can fully 
appreciate it. Yet that book helped me 
to understand a little what it must be 
like to lose a son.” 

“The boy in the book is quite unlike 
Art in many ways. As a little boy, Art 
was better rounded. And as a man he 
had fewer conflicts. He not only agreed 
to go into the family business; he 
wanted to. I could almost think Art 
was speaking at times.” i 

“Could you? His outward light- 
_ heartedness, covering what his parents 
knew was real concern for them 
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sounded like Art to me. .I wondered 
whether it would to you. I think your 
idea of furnishing a young people’s 
room in his memory is so fine.” 

“We had such a nice letter from the 
church council about it. And speaking 
of letters—tell me, What progress are 
they making in securing a secretary?” 

“Not very much. A few names have 
been submitted, but most of them are 
girls without any experience in church 
work. Our own Helen Forbes is going 
to the Baltimore Motherhouse, you 
know; but we hope to have someone 
here before she completes her course.” 

“I didn’t realize that she was going 
to be a deaconess.” 

“No, it’s that secretarial course that 
they are offering girls who already have 
business training to fit them for parish 
work.” 

“Oh, I see. You know, I’m a little 
disappointed. We have never had a 
deaconess from our congregation, and 
I do think Helen would be splendid.” 

“Mrs. Benson and I were talking 
about that very thing. The only trou- 
ble is that you can’t urge anyone else 
into the ministry or the diaconate. 

“Of course you can’t; but I will never 
forget the one time I stayed overnight 
at the Baltimore Motherhouse. There 
was such a happy, homelike, Christian 
atmosphere. I’ve thought ever since, 
oh, if only more of our young girls 
knew what this life is really like!” 

“Perhaps more of our girls will have 
a chance to know about it soon. Both 
of our motherhouses seem to have pro- 
gressive programs ahead.” 

Our talk drifted from church matters 
to our own community. Suddenly my 
hostess said, “You know, I met that 
Mrs. Flint the other day. It certainly 
is a pity.” 

“What’s a pity?” 

“Why, what Mrs. Haines heard about 
the poor woman’s past.” 

“T don’t believe I’ve heard about it.” 

“Then I shan’t say another word; for 
I believe it’s only conjecture,” 
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NEEDED—A Strategy for Survival 


Pastor FRANK BENTON HERZEL, Indiana Synod, Cites Critical 
Situation in the ULCA and Suggests Better Organization 


Nearty 9 percent of all our United 
Lutheran congregations are today 
without pastors. There are 356 churches 
receiving no pastoral care. Three years 
ago such churches of misfortune num- 
bered only 210. The rapid increase of 
pastorless churches—146 in three years 
—should cause concern throughout our 
entire United Lutheran Church mem- 
bership. An analysis of the situation 
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CHURCHES WITHOUT PASTORS 


O-1942 


120 


ber. But the church from which that 
pastor came would then be vacant. So 
with all the shifting about from one 


parish to another, the total number of | 


vacancies would not be changed in that 
limited period. 

It is the cumulative evidence of four 
successive Year Books which tells the 
story. The smaller congregations suf- 
fer most. Of the 146 increase in va- 
cancies, 85 (or 58.2 
percent) were in 
churches which listed 


-1945 
Mis fewer than one hun- 
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MEMBERS 
will be presented, then a few sugges- 
tions offered which may prove of some 
aid in bettering the conditions. 

In making this brief study, use was 
made of the United Lutheran Church 
Year Books, 1942 to 1945 inclusive. The 
data regarding church vacancies refers 
not to the whole year, but to the par- 
ticular moment in which the report 
was sent to the printer. Thus, a con- 
gregation listed as vacant in the 1944 
Year Book may have secured a pastor 
as of January 1, though it was without 
a pastor when Secretary Greever sent 
his material to the printer in Novem- 


{In order that Pastor Herzel’s data and de- 
ductions may be adequately presented, his 
article will be divided into two parts. Part II 
will be found in next week’s issue.] 
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dred communing mem- 
dred communing mem- 
percent) were in 
churches of from one 
hundred to two hun- 
dred members. Com- 
bining these figures, 
we discover that of 
the total increase in 
vacant congregations 
89 percent occurred in 
churches under 200. 

A further indication of our plight is 
that 137 congregations have been va- 
cant over two years. Of these va- 
cancies, 109 have been in churches 
with fewer than one hundred members, 
131 in churches numbering fewer than 
two hundred members. Thirty-five 
churches have been vacant four years 
or longer. 

Some sections of our church have 
suffered more severaly than others. 
For example, in Saskatchewan, where 
we have 56 churches, 8 have been va- 
cant over two years, while 7 additional 
vacancies have been listed in the 1945 
Year Book (about 27 percent). 

It is evident that congregations with 
more than two hundred members will 
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receive their needed ministry. Such 
congregations are usually able to call 
a pastor from a smaller church. But 
the question must be faced: Does not 
the smaller church need the leadership 
of a pastor more than the larger 
church? Usually these smaller churches 
do not have available the resources 
many of the larger congregations en- 
joy, such as adequate lay leadership, 
educational directors, and a more 
easily arranged stated pulpit supply in 
case of a vacancy. 

The problem has been presented. 
There are two chief implications. First, 
that the smaller churches are increas- 
ingly going to suffer from lack of pas- 
toral care. Second, that the Church 
which neglects its smaller congrega- 
tions will find its entire body suffering 
for generations to come. Let the whole 
church recognize that it needs a strat- 
egy for survival. 

(To be continued next week) 


Teachers for My Children 


By ALVIN N. ROGNESS 


Wuen my children attend a church 
college—which I confidently hope they 
may—I hope they will sit under teach- 
ers who are able to keep God in the 
center of their courses. This, I know, 
is no small achievement for an in- 
structor. 

With ancient Israel, God was in the 
center of everything. If they lost a bat- 
tle, it was God showing his disfavor. 
If it didn’t rain, God was punishing 
them. If a man lost his health, it meant 
that God was frowning on him. 

Of course I wouldn’t want God 
blamed for everything. But I would 
like a teacher who had recaptured 
somewhat the centrality of God which 
was Israel’s. 

In a course of history, for instance, 
I would like my child to see the move- 
ment of mankind in the drama of time 
as a play in which many either suc- 
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ceeded or failed, depending upon 
whether or not he heeded the eternal 
laws of God. I would like him to un- 
derstand that on this stage God Himself 
Was a constant, unseen actor too, and 
that the other players could not ignore 
Him, except to their sorrow and con- 
sternation. 

Or, in sociology, politics, or econom- 
ics, I would like him to realize, as he 
appraised one social form against an- 
other, that no social form would be 
good unless the men and women who 
made it up were good. Society does 
not change by juggling its forms of 
organization; its only real change oc- 
curs when hearts and minds of men, 
one by one, become changed by the 
power of God. 

Also, in the natural sciences, I would 
hope that the teacher would never let 
my child forget that advances in med- 
icines which made men live longer were 
futile unless men lived better. Or, that 
to enable men to fly faster would be 
fruitless unless their errands were con- 
structive and merciful. To build more 
bridges, higher buildings, and longer 
ships might only increase life’s anguish 
unless man himself, the builder, was 
undergirded by noble motives. 

Even in the fine arts, I should like 
my child to feel that esthetics must bow 
to ethics, and that art is not always its 
own critic. Music that is powerful to 
arouse the baser passions of men is 
great music judged by its success in 
producing its avowed end; but it is 
ignoble and shameful art judged by 
ethics and God. I would hope that both 
art and the artist would be measured 
by whether or not God and His ends 
were glorified. 

The church college has this “plus” 
objective in its program. Its teachers 
are “approved” by this world’s best 
accrediting agencies. But, in addition, 
they are encouraged to tie all instruc- 
tion together to God as the center, in 
whom we live and move and have our 
being. 
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HAPPENINGS IN THE HOME 


REGULATING HOURS 


® Our daughter, a high school senior, goes 
out a great deal with a boy who is in the 
same class. He seems to have pretty free 
use of the family car, and they are some- 
times out in the car rather late. What can 
parents do to control what happens in a 
car? 

WE should be able in these days to 
depend upon the OPA for assistance in 
handling a problem of this sort, but we 
are sometimes disappointed. 

Something can be done in the way of 
regulating hours, if you begin in time. 
Perhaps you have already waited too 
long. In many instances young people 
and their parents have, in a very demo- 
cratic way, arrived at an understand- 
ing both about the use of the car and 
about the hour at which one is to be 
home. Such decisions, for the most part, 
ought to be decided from occasion to 
occasion, for there are times when late 
hours are quite justifiable, and there 
are other occasions when they are alto- 
gether out of order. If young people 
are led to know that parents are rea- 
sonable, sympathetic, and trustworthy, 
they are usually ready to talk things 
over, to confide, and to be open in their 
dealings. 

More effective, however, than any 
regulation of hours or setting of other 
rules, is long-range education in the 
home from infancy on up to later 
adolescence. If the spirit of the Chris- 
tian virtues is built into the sentiments 
and attitudes of boys and girls from 
their early years, if their parents teach 
by what they themselves are as well as 
by their words, and if fathers and 
mothers create a Christian and demo- 
cratic atmosphere in the home, they 
will go a long way toward preparing 
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boys and girls to maintain high modes 
of living wherever they may be. We 
do not want to rely on enforcement of 
rules and regulations, but rather to de- 
pend on the character of the young 
people which they have developed. 


THAT "SENSE OF SECURITY" 


® I have several times read that children 
need a sense of security. Just what is 
meant and why is it considered so desir- 
able? 

A SENSE of security is essential to any 
child. It is a combination of things which 
parents rarely think about definitely, 
and which the child could not explain. 
He is far more aware of its absence, if 
it is not present. To have that sense of 
security is normal for a child, and he 
takes it for granted just as he does the 
air and the sunlight. 

In this feeling of security or being at 
ease there are many elements of which 
the following may be mentioned: (1) 
Consistency of discipline that enables a 
child to know what to expect, what is 
permissible and what is not; (2) suf- 
ficient affection to assure him that he is 
wanted; (3) adequate attention or rec- 
ognition, with a degree of praise for his 
successes; (4) assurance that his par- 
ents love one another; and a feeling 
that he “belongs.” 

Among the beneficial results of these 
conditions which may be expected are 
these: (1) Poise is developed; (2) 
there is courage to take part in affairs 
outside the home; (3) a wholesome 
balance is accomplished between the 
“bold actor” and the “brooder and wor- 
rier,’ who takes too much account of 
his own feelings; (4) spiritual and 
moral growth are fostered; (5) and all 
forms of education are given impetus. 
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Conscription 


By C. FRANKLIN KOCH 


In 1917 the United States entered the 
World War to defeat militarism. It 
supposedly was “the war to end war.” 
Conscripted armies in peace time were 
to fade from the picture. But some- 
how we failed in our purposes. 

Today we are fighting an even 
greater war, one avowed purpose of 
which is to end aggression—to prevent 
war before it again can become an 
actuality. A conference of nations is 
meeting in San Francisco drafting a 
charter of an association of nations de- 
termined, so they say, to make another 
war like the present one impossible. 
To that end the majority of nations, 
including the United States, have 
sworn allegiance. 

And now, strange anomaly, certain 
military leaders of the United States 
are not only advocating, but demand- 
ing, that this nation adopt a program 
of peacetime military conscription for 
one year for all of our youths some- 
time between the ages of 18 and 23. 
We, the people, are told that our future 
security depends upon being prepared, 
upon being ready the “next time” to 
meet any aggressor, and more, certain 
alleged benefits are promised for all 
future generations if only we shall fol- 
low blindly and obediently our security 
specialists. Well, some of us are not 
ready to do so blindly; and if we must 
follow, to do so only after all citizens 
have had the opportunity to know the 
truth. 

First. _We are not convinced that 
peacetime military conscription is an 
insurance against war. It was not to 
Russia, to Germany or to France. 
France was defeated and humiliated in 
1940 at the very time she was supposed 

‘to have the best trained and best 
equipped army in her history, and that 
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after 125 years of steady peacetime 
conscription. Germany lies in ruins 
today, after generations of conscription, 
defeated by the armies of three nations, 
two of them democracies which never 
have had peacetime conscription, and 
by a third which owes a great deal to 
the productive power of the democ- 
racies. The boasted German army was 
beaten by a combination of industrial 
power, the like of which the world has 
not seen, and freedom-loving citizens 
who became soldiers “~ver night.” Not 
having been “goose. ‘epped” from 
childhood, the young men uf the democ- 
racies were found pliable enough to 
adapt themselves to war as it is fought 
in 1945. 

Second. Since Germany has been so 
badly beaten and Japan is to share a 
like fate, that neither for generations, 
if ever, can be a threat to world peace, 
against whom is the United States sup- 
posed to be arming? We would like to 
know, and we have a right to know. 
Reasonably reliable authority informs 
us and others, for the statements have 
been publicized by the leaders of sev- 
eral groups and commented upon in 
reliable journals, that at “off the 
record” meetings called by our War 
Department, Russia has been named as 
the nation with which we are likely to 
be at war within a decade. If the War 
Department has evidence that we are 
in danger of attack from the Soviet 
States, then the public should be so 
informed, and not only a few persons 
who are called in and urged behind 
closed doors to support peacetime mil- 
itary conscription, Some of us are not 
convinced that we need to fear Russia, 
providing we are fair and just and 
honorable in our treatment of her and 
other nations. It is only when sus- 
picions are nourished sub rosa that 
Russia will fear us and we fear her. 
Surely the actions of the War Depart- 
ment during these days when the San 
Francisco Conference is in session are 

(Continued on page 29) 
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TEXTS AND COMMENTS 


THE GOLDEN RULE 

Kead Romans 8:12-21; Luke 6:27-38. 

AFTER giving a series of suggestions 
to citizens in general, servants, wives, 
husbands—St. Peter writes: “Be ye all 
likeminded, compassionate, loving as 
brethren, tenderhearted, humble- 
minded: not rendering evil for evil, or 
reviling, but contrariwise blessing.” 
That is idealism of a variety that is 
hooted at today as unheroic. One of 
our leading educators spoke recently 
on the admitted need of a strong pro- 
tective force, but then went afield in 
orating vigorously on the necessity of 
compelling every boy in the U.S.A. to 
take military training in peace times. 
And another church leader proclaimed 
publicly his conviction that we should 
enforce “a tough peace.” The “rule of 
the sword” threatens to supplant the 
“rule of gold” in America; but the 
“solden rule” is still the Master’s in- 
sistent policy and program of love for 
them who are “children of God”: “As 
ye would that men should do to you, 
do ye also to them likewise.” 


Judge not, and ye shall not be judged. 
Luke 6:37. 

JUSTICE IN JUDGMENT. “Running peo- 
ple down is bad business, whether you 
are a motorist or a gossip.” Worse still 
is it to malign a man after he is pros- 
trate. “Judge not,” says Jesus. Leave 
it to the One All-wise. He knows the 
facts patent and hidden, and the con- 
ditioning factors and intents. In His 
golden ruling faith looms tellingly as it 
pleads Christ’s righteousness. Leave to 
the Son of man the present appraisal 
and the ultimate verdict. The scales of 
true justice hang by the long arm of 
His infinite outreach to both aggrieved 
and aggressor, and are poised in moral 
equilibrium and spiritual refinement. 
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—By J. WILLIAM McCAULEY 


Or how canst thou say to thy brother, 
Brother, let me cast out the mote that is 
in thine eye, when thou thyself beholdest 
not the beam that is in thine own eye? 
Luke 6:42. 

CONSISTENCY IN APPRAISAL. Words, 
like boomerangs, hurl forth anathemas 
or blessings, and return with curses or 
benedictions to their senders. Unjust 
criticisms sting, destroy. Kind judg- 
ments bless. Like mercy, helpful words 
and deeds are “twice blest, blessing 
him who gives and him who takes.” 
False accusations originate in distorted 
judgment. To think right is to speak 
and act right. To try to pick “mote” 
flaws in others and ignore the “beams” 
that block one’s own vision is not only 
inconsistent but evil. Such false ap- 
praisals are sure to boomerang with 
hurtful consequences to the breaker of 
the golden rule. 


Bless them that curse you, pray for them 
that despitefully use you. Luke 6:28. 


BLESSING FOR Cursinc. Our Board of 
Foreign Missions has voiced its protest 
against extremists who clamor for the 
extermination of the Japanese people— 
among whom are many who have op- 
posed the aggressions of the military 
clique. Even Madame Chiang Kai- 
shek, than whom none other would be 
more justified in seeking revenge for 
the victimized Chinese, has said that 
she prays for the Christian and peace- 
loving portion of the Japanese people. 
Christ’s “golden rule” is still more 
drastic, more revolutionizing; for He 
commands, “Bless them that curse you, 
pray for them that despitefully use 
you” and “persecute you.” That’s the 
kind of religion that has “set the world 
on fire” wherever missionary zeal has 
flamed. Our Saviour prayed for his 
crucifiers, “Father, forgive them.” 
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But if thine enemy hunger, feed him; if 
he thirst, give him drink: for in so doing 
thou shalt heap coals of fire upon his head. 
Romans 12:20. 

KINDNESS FoR Enmity. The best way 
to make friends of enemies is to feed 
them. Former missionary Pedersen 
told us he never feared cannibals, 
among whom he frequently lived, be- 
cause they would not harm their 
friends, and he always proved himself 
friendly. Although compelled to use 
seemingly barbaric force to curb ag- 
gressors, our nation is now exchanging 
the strong arm for the helping hand in 
Europe among former enemies. After 
untold sacrifices of blood and treasure, 
we now as Allied crusaders advance 
into new fields of world service—to 
feed the hungry and restore the op- 
pressed. The spirit of kindness is 
blessed by the Spirit of “the Servant 
of all” when enmity is turned into 
friendship and vengeance is supplanted 
by the “coals of fire” from Christ’s sac- 
rificial altar. 


But I say unto you that hear, Love your 
enemies, do good to them that hate you. 
Luke 6:27. 

Love ror Hate. The law of retribution 
demands “an eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth.” Reparations seek justice by 
material compensations. “But’—the 
spiritual adversative of the divine 
Rabbi—is, “I say unto you that hear, 
Love your enemies, do good to them 
that hate you.” For, He explains in this 
Kingdom pronouncement, “if ye love 
them that love you, what thank have 
ye? for even enemies love those that 
love them. And if you do good to 
them that do good to you, what thank 
have ye? for even sinners do the 
same.” The positive power of hate can 
be overcome only by the mightier force 
of love. Love is heaven-sent. 


“Gop of our fathers, known of old, 
Lord of our far-flung battle line, 
Beneath whose awful hand we hold 
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Dominion over palm and pine: 
‘Lord God of hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget. 


“If drunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in awe, 
Such boastings as the Gentiles use, 

Or lesser breeds without the law: 
Lord God of hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget.” Amen. 


Conscription 


(Continued from page 27) 
unwise and are endangering our posi- 
tion as a trusted leader among the na- 
tions of the world. 

Third. Peacetime conscription is 
supposed to offer a splendid “health 
program.” But will it? It will not af- 
fect our youth under the age of 18 
years which age, while not too old to 
correct and improve certain health 
habits, is too old to correct many of the 
causes for which young men have been 
rejected for service in this war. (About 
25 percent of those called up have been 
refused for physical reasons, many of 
which could have been cured earlier 
in life.) Much better results could be 
obtained through child health clinics, 
school lunches, supervised play activ- 
ities provided for all children from pre- 
school age onward, and at much less 
cost. Similar arguments advanced by 
the advocates of peacetime conscrip- 
tion could be answered if space per- 
mitted. 

We would suggest that those inter- 
ested in studying the arguments ad- 
vanced both for and against peacetime 
conscription, read the excellent article, 
“Conscription for Peacetime?” by Han- 
son W. Baldwin, published in March 
1945 issue of Harper’s magazine. Mr. 
Baldwin is the well-known military 
analyst for the New York Times. If 
the magazine is not available, reprints 
of the article may be procured from 
Postwar Council, 112 East 19th Street, 
New York 3, N. Y., or from this writer. 
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Getos4 the Dosh 


Amonc the editor’s mail on June 11 
were two communications which were 
sources of information about European 
post-victory affairs. Number one was 
a letter from Pastor Hennig at Eupen 
in Belgium, wha requests the receipt of 
some material for English sermons. 
The pastor explains that American 
units and their chaplains had moved 
eastward from the place of occupancy 
in Belgium, but that the services which 
were then conducted he has undertaken 
to continue. He states, “There is an 
average attendance of thirty soldiers.” 

Recently reports from London tell of 
a service station in that city which is 
conducted by a Lutheran chaplain. A 
similar center is projected for Paris and 
for the service of troops of Americans 
in the Far East. THe LUTHERAN’S read- 
ers can point with pride, not only to 
the way in which Lutherans in the 
services with their chaplains have 
given witness to their faith and their 
church, but they have once more illus- 
trated the intent of our Lord’s parable 
of the Sower. 

The second communication, a release 
by the Federal Council of Churches, is 
“an appeal to American theological 
schools for scholarships for Greek stu- 
dents preparing for the priesthood.” 
Our schools of the prophets have not 
a reputation for preparing men for the 
priesthood, but we can recommend 
them for preparing men for the min- 
istry of the Gospel. And the New 
Testament refers to ministers. 


WANTED FOR INITIALS—THEIR 
MEANING 

RECENTLY a very interesting manu- 
script came to our desk; it was an army 
chaplain’s observations on the prayer 
habits of men in the service. We found 
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it uniquely informing and propose to 
share its information with you in a 
coming issue of THE LUTHERAN. At this 
time we are aiming our comment at a 
combination of capital letters which 
indicated the location of the soldiers 
concerning whom the chaplain wrote. 
He placed his outfit and his work in 
ETO: . 

Obviously he thereby designated an 
area of combat or of medical treat- 
ments or of both, but we were none 
the wiser from the combination of let- 
ters nor could information from any- 
one in the Muhlenberg Building of 
whom we inquired be gotten. Finally 
we exposed our ignorance to the Army 
Office of Public Relations, and the 
telephone exchange operator responded 
immediately: “ETO means in the pres- 
ent World war ‘European Theater of 
Operations.’ ” 

Probably the significance of the com- 
bination of capital letters is so familiar 
to all those in military service that they 
do not realize the average civilian’s 
inability to understand the meaning of 
initials. ETO, for example, might sig- 
nify a multitude of locations and the 
last of these to occur to the average 
reader would be European, Theater, 
and Operations. We suggest, where 
intials are used, that their meaning fol- 
low in parentheses or written on the 
margin of the page on which they 
occur. 


JOURNALISM TO BLAME 


RECENTLY we received a_ vigorous 
protest from one of the scholarly read- 
ers of THe LuTHERAN who deems the 
initials ULCA an undignified and in- 
adequate substitute for United Lu- 
theran Church in America. Similar ob- 
jection can be made against NLC—Na- 
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tional Lutheran Council. In secular 
reading these aggravating combinations 
have bécome innumerable and efforts 
to interpret them result in a state of 
mind not unlike that implied in the in- 
cident of the demon who told Jesus— 
“My name is Legion: for we are many.” 
We suspect that the substitution of 
initials for entire titles began with the 
newspapers. The width of the average 
column (two and one-third inches) is 
a standardized measure and the use of 
“display types” for headings and sub- 
headings calls for brevity. F.D.R. in 
letters an inch high can head a column 
but the late President’s whole name in 
the same font would stretch across 
three columns. Initials are also put to 
service as synonyms and by their sub- 
stitution repetitions are decreased. 
Nevertheless, we complain that it 
took several people’s time, phone fac- 
ilities and patience before we learned 
that Chaplain N— is at work in the 
European Theater of Operations. 


BY WHOSE AUTHORITY? 


RECENTLY an enthusiastic advocate of 
the employment of negotiations among 
nations and the indictment of war as 
sin, rather peremptorily insisted that 
the church must be active in arraying 
public sentiment on the side of diplo- 
macy. He was reported to have said, 
“The church is the soul of the state.” 
Earlier in this decade, the declaration 
usually read, “The Church is the con- 
science of the state.” 

It is our opinion that sound reason- 
ing will disapprove either and both 
these placements, but especially the 
first. Soul is distinctly inner and spir- 
itual. It cannot be injected from with- 
out and from the point of view of re- 
ligion, it is an entity which comes into 
existence by the processes of birth; it 
is indivisible; it survives death and the 
return of the flesh to the dust; and it 
cannot be shared nor assigned. Its dis- 
-cernible forms of expression are the 
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basis of our concept of personality and 
personality is strictly individual. In 
short, only figuratively can it be said 
that the church is the soul or even the 
conscience of the state. Each of these 
is an entity that can pursue the same 
objectives, and in doing so simultan- 
eously and in accord with similar plans, 
make the relations those of allies. On 
the other hand these two great human 
institutions can be cruel foes and the 
disgrace of Christianity. The history 
of Europe testifies to behavior that 
was more godless than Christian. Both 
prelates and princes have abused the 
powers of church and state. 

In some of the controversies that 
have engaged the delegates to the San 
Francisco Conference in behalf of na- 
tional security, it can be asserted pos- 
itively that several of the principles 
underwritten by the nations have been 
derivatives from the Christian religion’s 
doctrines of equity and morality. Yet 
these “freedoms” though not taught by 
communism or Confucianism (as far as 
is known) have merits to whose value 
Russia and China and all the rest could 
subscribe, provided they can be recog- 
nized and separated from demands for 
advantages. 

It will be most unfortunate for this 
world and the next if the church is 
lured into neglecting its own sphere of 
duty under the specious theory that its 
first obligation is toward measures of 
restoration for a war distracted era. As 
the agency of religion, its first interest 
is in spiritual affairs. The people must 
not consider rehabilitation a synonym 
of regeneration and be concerned, about 
the outlawry of war as if world-security 
meant paradise as the New Testament 
reveals it. The church is not the world’s 
soul, and never will be. 

It has frequently seemed to us that 
the distinctive characteristic of the 
spirit of man, its indestructibility by 
death, is so obscured by common usage 
as to make earthly life seem the en- 
tirety of a man’s existence. 
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THE OUTREACH OF THE UNITED LUTHERAN ¢ 


COLORADO 


NEW MEXICO 


. . e s . 
Sister Marie Freese conducts home economics 
class, Dayton, Ohio. 


Figures on map show number of ULCA 
deaconesses serving in the several states. 
Two serve in the Virgin Islands one in 
Puerto Rico. 


Community Kindergarten directed by Sister 
Esther Bunge, Easton, Pa. 


Informal’ Luther League “'sing’’ with Sister Edna 
Hill as accompanist, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Hendrickson, 94 years old and 


the calls of Sister Catechetical class taught by Sister Bessie Engs 


strom, New York, N. Y. 


Mrs. Augusta bgt 
blind, finds comtorr in 
eieanet Blumberg, Tulsa, Okla, 
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cH IN AMERICA THROUGH HER DEACONESSES 


IESOTA 


Story book time with Sister Anna Melville, 
Haverford Center, Philadelphia. 


, + | 
Sister Janet Eoiner ‘welcomed by little parish- 
ioners as she goes calling in York, Pa. 


3 “2 
Business and Professional Women's Group, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Sister Pearl Lyerly advisor, dyed and 
donated 100 dozen Easter eggs for trays at 
Gallanger Hospital. 


The SPaciou 


Pus oF La 


ot = for Girls Phi me can k ; 

- : ‘ « Philadelph; : nkenau Sch 
Sister Sophia Moeller, Lutheran Health Center, euler for budding offers beautiful mani 
Konnarock, Va., treating an injured foot on the chlenker observing, 9 artists. Sister Esther 


porch of a motintain home. 
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In the Beginning 
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Adults in Sunday Schools Resume Studies in the Bible's First Book 
Read Genesis 1:1-5, 10-12, 16-18, 26-27, 31. Sunday School Lesson for July | 


As 1s the custom of the church in the study of the Holy Scriptures by adult divisions 
of our Sunday schools, the selections for this year’s third quarter are portions of the 
Old Testament, beginning at Chapter One, verse one, of the first book, Genesis. 

In this connection we recall an appraisal of chapter one of Genesis, which was given 
us many years ago by the city editor of a widely known daily paper. He declared that 


nowhere in literature is so much told in 
so few words as is here recorded. He had 
noted that in less than a thousand words, 
the creation of the earth and of all its 
forms of life and substance is described. 
Another comment of admiration deals with 
the impressive dignity of its words, even 
in a translation. Read aloud by one skilled 
in reading, the impressions made by its 
words and sentences upon a listener re- 
flect a reverent awesomeness, and testify 
to the divine inspiration of its writer, 
Moses. 


Another ''In the Beginning" 

Also worthy of observation is the like- 
ness of the first words of Genesis to the 
opening phrase of the Gospel of St. John. 
The older story, Genesis, deals with those 
creative acts of God by which the rela- 
tionship was revealed of a Being superior 
in position and power to all else in the 
universe. He, and He alone, made “me and 
all that exists.” The qualities of knowl- 
edge, purity, and holiness, which to a finite 
degree are man’s possession, are in Him 
in the infinitude of perfection. In St. 
John’s record we are enabled to discern 
the divine origin and provision for man’s 
redemption. 

But from the “likenesses” in these two 
inspired records, one turns to the vivid 
contrasts in their revelations. Genesis 
records—“In the beginning God created 
the heaven and the earth, and the earth 
was without form and void; and darkness 
was upon the face of the deep.” But 
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John’s vision embraced the eternal mys- 
tery of the Godhéad. “In the beginning 
was the Word and the Word was with God, 
and the Word was God.” If brevity is an 
essential in the record of divine narra- 
tion, then in the first fourteen verses of 
the Gospel of St. John, one finds even 
greater content of fact than in the thirty- 
one verses of Genesis One. 


The Objective of the Narrative 


It is important, as one seeks to under- 
stand Genesis, to remember what impelled 
Moses to put the description of creation 
at the beginning of what was in its major 
purpose an appeal for the continuation of 
loyalty to Him by Whom they were chosen 
for a supreme folk mission. Though they 
were descendants of Abraham and thereby 
the inheritors of inspiring traditions; and 
though an incomparable statement of law 
had been committed to them through 
Moses, the Hebrews had repeatedly to be 
reinspired to remain faithful. In char- 
acteristically human fashion, they mur- 
mured against their leader and doubted 
the gracious intentions of Jehovah. Even 
their being a “chosen people” seemed to 
them at times to be very costly. Despite 
the continuous signs of God’s presence, 
they longed for the flesh pots of Egypt. 
Their obedience had be be rewon. 

The Genesis narrative of creation iden- 
tifies those whom Satan had rendered un- 
fit to dwell in Eden but who, when the 
fullness of time came, should be redeemed 
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by One born of the Jews. Nothing ‘less 
than such a continuity of the redemptive 
measures which are of the Creator’s es- 
tablishment was able to revive their 
fidelity. 

It is this relationship of God to those 
whom permeation with evil has made in- 
capable of self-restoration, but whom the 
Son of God can rescue and regenerate, 
that accounts for the narrative with which 
the Old Testament begins. Its declarations 
bear witness to that omnipotent and 
omniscient action by which chaos was re- 
placed with order. Light penetrated and 
dissolved darkness. Life was given, and 
means for its continuance by reproduction 
were established. Yet none of these was 


the ultimate motive. The creation of man, 
erect, dominant, intelligent, and possessing 
that mystical entity, the soul, which no 
beast has or can obtain, was a way-station 
in the domain of law. The finality which 
was God’s purpose was the supersedence 
of the flesh with the spirit and the law 
with grace. Concerning it all Paul wrote, 
“Great is the mystery of Godliness.” 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


June 25-July 1 


God’s Joy in Creation. Genesis 1:1-5. 
God the Creator of All Things. 
17:24-28. 
Thanksgiving to the Creator. Psalm 100:1-5. 
. The Majesty of the Creator. Psalm 93:1-5. 
God’s Thought of Man. Psalm 8:1-9. 
. Our Faith in the Creator. Hebrews 11:1-3. 
God’s Beautiful World. Psalm 19:1-6. 
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News and Views on the Uniform Lessons 


WE continue the practical suggestions 
for teachers begun last week. 

1. Begin your actual preparation by 
reading the lesson in the teacher’s book. 
Start at the very beginning and read down 
through the section, “The Teacher’s Prep- 
aration,’ or, “Your Preparation.” Now, 
stop reading and go back to the beginning 
of this section and do just what the writer 
suggests. Do this step by step as it is sug- 
gested. This will carry you through the 
rest of the teacher’s book and the pupil’s 
book. Very likely you will find that the 
suggestions of the writer are helpful, but 
if at the conclusion of these suggestions 
you feel that you cannot teach the lesson 
as the writer has suggested, make your 
own plan of teaching. There is no sin in 
following your own plan, but do make a 
plan of teaching for yourself. 

2. Don’t try to accomplish too much. The 
lessons for this quarter are very long. 
Attempt only what you feel you can ac- 
complish, but have some definite aim. 

3. Try several methods of teaching. Don’t 
attempt too many at first, but at least vary 
your method occasionally. Adapt your 
method to suit your lesson. If you use 
the lecture method, continue it until you 
feel that you have a degree of success in 
its use. Then try another. Continue that 
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until you and your class feel at home with 
it. Then try a third, and so on. 

4, Arrange your lesson so as to get an 
increasing amount of discussion. The re- 
sults are worth the effort. Pupils of all 
ages learn more when they participate in 
the lesson. There are several problems in 
the use of discussion: (a) It is sometimes 
difficult to get pupils to talk in class. This 
is especially true with adults. But it is 
not impossible. Try all the devices that 
are suggested to get discussion. (b) Some 
people talk too much. This is usually 
harder to handle than the first problem. 
(c) Discussion often gets off on another 
subject. The teacher must guide. Some- 
times it is necessary to call a halt on the 
trend of discussions and announce, “Let’s 
get back to the subject.” (d) Discussion 
is often slow and tedious; but it is usually 
worth more than the faster flow of words 
by way of the lecture. 


Teaching Thoughts for July |, 1945 

1. God didn’t make the world and then 
leave it to run itself. His work of creation 
continues daily. 

2. We are stewards of a beautiful world. 
Stewardship means responsibility. 

3. Man’s finest inventions are products 
of thinking God’s thoughts after Him. 
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THE YOUNG PEOPLE 


PEACE WITH GOD—Romans 5:1-5 


Rospert E, SPEER tells of a summer con- 
ference, long ago, at Eagle’s Mere, Pa., at- 
tended exclusively by railroad men. To 
reach the mountain lake it was necessary 
to travel on railroad flat cars with crude 
wooden benches. As Dr. Speer sat among 
a group of these railroaders, they began 
to tell their experiences of God. One old 
fellow, a veteran of the War between the 
States, said, “It at last all came down to 
just this with me: I sat down one day in 
the midst of all my sin, with the Saviour 
near, making His offer, and I closed with 
it, and rose up out of all that in His 
strength and power. He died my death for 
me that I might live His life for Him.” Dr. 
Speer remarks, “This is the Gospel of 
reality and the reality of the Gospel.” 

The secret of strong Christian action is 
strong Christian conviction. We spend 
much time in seeking directives for living. 
Men quote the Ten Commandments and 
the Sermon on the Mount as platforms, 
or constitutions, for the good life. The fact 
is that we cannot live these ideals in this 
real world without God’s help. No mat- 
ter how carefully we map out our rela- 
tionships with others, we will find our- 
selves detouring on the by-roads of our 
own sinful desires. Like most New Year 
resolutions, the resolution is lacking to 
travel the straight and narrow road. We 
need a companion, on the way, The Com- 
panion, to make us blind to the easy roads. 


Inner Peace First 

Paul wrote doctrine that has challenged 
the best trained minds of the ages. We 
often think of him as a theologian, and 
some of us younger folks avoid reading 
his Epistles because they test our intel- 
lects. Yet Paul found his great doctrines 
by experience; he did not just sit down 
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in a study and work them out. Rather 
he was found by Jesus Christ in the midst 
of his confusion and sin, and lifted out of 
them. 

First, Paul was justified by faith, that is, 
he was made right with his God. This was 
God’s act, not his. It was a peace of mind 
and heart that God gave him—not that he 
had found by his own research and in- 
vestigation. After his worries and strug- 
gles to make himself right with God, he 
found that they were futile and unneces- 
sary. Our Lord came to him and said, 
“Peace, be still,” as He had spoken to the 
storm on Galilee. It was out of this expe- 
rience of peace within that Paul was 
ready to preach his doctrine. 

Luther, too, is often thought of as a 
great theologian. We do not read enough 
of Luther in these days of easy reading. 
Perhaps someone should translate Luther 
into pictures and cartoons so we would 
find him easier to read. But Luther did 
not build his great system of thinking un- 
til God had come to him, bringing peace 
to his soul. He had to know by experi- 
ence that God had saved him and that he 
could never win salvation by anything he 
could do. All that represents the great 
Reformation movement came out of the 
end of the struggle in Luther’s own heart. 
Later generations of Lutheran leaders 
have permitted the movement that he be- 
gan to become formal at times. They have 
made Lutheranism too often an intellectual 
thing without having found peace in their 
own hearts. Christian living begins, not 
in the mind, but in the heart. Then the 
mind can have free play, can be respon- 
sive to the Holy Spirit, and what we call 
theology, or doctrine, will grow. Then the 
will, too, becomes responsive and our con- 
duct begins better to match our creed. 
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Peaceful Relations 

It is said that the former Premier of 
England, Lord Balfour, was addressing a 
great mass meeting just after the first 
world war. His subject was, “The Moral 
Values that Unite Nations.” After a long 
and eloquent address, there was that mo- 
ment of silence by which a great audience 
often best expresses its appreciation. It 
was suddenly broken by the voice of a 
young Japanese sitting in a front seat in 
the balcony. “But, Mr. Balfour,” he said, 
“what about Jesus Christ?” If we had 
answered that young Jap, there would 
have been no second world war. 

All the efforts for peaceful relations be- 
tween nations will fall ultimately unless 


they are founded on peaceful relations ° 


with God. Jesus is the great teacher of 
internationalism. He has the platform for 
world peace. But only men at peace with 
Him personally can build on that platform. 
Along with all the ingenious plans for a 
family of the nations we need to renew 
our faith in world evangelization. 
* * * * 
To Leavers: Topic date, July 1. Next 
topic, “Forgive and Forget.” 


Congregations 


Lairdsville, Pa. Services of rededication 
were held in May in the Lairdsville Lu- 
theran Church, the Ray Raymond F. 
Wieder pastor. Sermons were delivered 
by the Rev. Lester Shannon, the Rev. 
Adam Bingaman of Montgomery, Pa., and 
the Rev. Lee Deppen, and Joseph D. Krout, 
D.D., secretary of the Synod of Central 
Pennsylvania. The Men’s Chorus of Beth- 
any Lutheran Church, Montoursville, and 
the Hughesville Quartet participated in 
the service of rededication and the choirs 
of the Lairdsville Church sang. 

Improvements include renovation of the 
church, chancel, new chancel furnishings, 
and new pews. New hymnals were bought 
by the Luther League and friends of the 
church. When the equipment was ded- 
icated May 27 there was enough money 
in the treasury to pay all expenses. 
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Leesville, S. C. May 20 Wittenberg 
Church marked the first anniversary of 
the pastorate of the Rev. J. Milton Frick 
in Leesville. This year marks the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the congregation, and 
the pastor and church council have been 
at work on plans for the celebration of 
this event September 2. 

Among the accomplishments during the 
past year are the overpayment or payment 
of apportionment and quotas for synod’s 
institutions in 1944; an offer of assistance 
to the Mt. Hebron-Union Parish in their 
building of a parsonage; a Christmas gift 
of $500 from a member to the Lowman 
Home for the Aged; renovation of the 
church auditorium, Sunday school rooms, 
exterior woodwork of the church, and the 
parsonage; 125 copies of the music edition 
of the Common Service Book were pur- 
chased. 

The church membership roll was re- 
vised, showing a net gain of 37 confirmed 
members during the year. Average at- 
tendance at church services has increased 
from 145 in June 1944 to 187 in April 1945. 

This congregation has 17 percent of its 
confirmed membership in the country’s 
service. A news letter and prayer serv- 
ice at the close of each worship service 
were inaugurated. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Three hundred new 
members were received into Salem Church 
during the first five months of 1945. Of 
these 175 were enlisted when 73 teams of 
workers made 450 home calls before and 
during the early Lenten season. The Con- 
firmation Class, confirmed on Pentecost, 
numbered 61. 

During the Lenten season attendance at 
midweek services averaged 604, and in no 
midweek service did the attendance fall 
below 500. 

In Lutheran Welfare Week, Salem con- 
tributed $2,500, an increase of 100 percent 
over 1944. For Lutheran World Action, 
$1,700 was contributed, an increase of 35 
percent over the previous year. 

Dr. Paul Luther Wetzler is pastor of 
the church. 
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A Good Shepherd 


Pastoral Work. By Andrew W. Blackwood. Westminster. 252 pages. $2. 
Tuts Princeton Presbyterian professor of Scottish ancestry has written a very good 


book on the life and loving labors of the Christian pastor. 

Dr. Blackwood’s book specializes “on the details of the minister’s life, and the 
It teaches good shepherding. The author writes, 
“Nothing secondary can absolve the minister from his God-given privilege of shep- | 


everyday demands of his office.” 


herding the flock, including stray sheep.” 

He emphasizes that a pastor must “con- 
centrate on being a good shepherd,” and 
he states that “in the practical work of 
the ministry there can be no substitute 
for sincere love of people, one by one.” 

He speaks well of Lutherans, and be- 
lieves that this 
(has) been growing more rapidly in our 
country than any other Protestant group 
because the Lutherans excel in pastoral 
nurture, especially among boys and girls.” 

“The happiest and the most useful min- 
isters,’” Dr. Blackwood has found, “were 
those whose wives made home seem like a 
heaven.” 

“One of the worst things a pastor’s wife 
can do,” he warns, “is to find fault with 
his preaching before he has regained his 
equilibrium. Surely there must be some- 
thing to commend, if it is only a luminous 
text.” 

The first half of the book deals with 
basic forms of pastoral work. In it Dr. 
Blackwood writes of postwar pastoral 
work, taking up work in a new parish, 
how to make calls, praying with the peo- 
ple of the parish, winning children and 
attracting men, and the good shepherding 
of the sick, the shut-in, and the sorrowing. 

The second half of the book goes into 
many of the special problems of pastoral 
work. It contains many good suggestions 
for the solution of difficult cases. 

GeorGE Boat McCreary. 


Understandable Theology 


Beyond Personality. By C. S. Lewis. Mac- 


millan. 68 pages. $1. 
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Beyond Personality is a companion vol- 
ume to The Case for Christianity, in which 
the author tried to make clear why the 
Christian belief is true. In the present 
volume his purpose is to present what the 
Christian belief actually is. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, the au- | 
thor rather fails in that purpose. Never- 
theless, he must at least be given credit | 
for trying to make the great theological 
beliefs of Christianity understandable to 
the ordinary layman. 

He begins with the attempt to make 
clear the meaning of the Trinity. “God is 
a Being which contains three Persons 
while remaining one Being, just as a cube 
contains six squares while remaining one 
body.” You may follow the illustration, 
which is rather unusual and original, but 
it does not help to make it clear or un- 
derstandable. 

Other questions to which he addresses 
himself are these: What does it mean that 
Christ is the Son of God? What does it 
mean that we, too, can become sons of 
God? The greater part of the book deals 
with the latter question. “The whole of- 
fer,’ he writes, “which Christianity makes 
is this: That we can, if we let God have 
His way, come to share in the life of Christ. 
If we do, we shall then be sharing a life 
which was begotten, not made, which al- 
ways has existed and always will exist. 
Christ is the Son of God. If we share in 
this kind of life we also shall be sons of 
God. . . . The Son of God became a man 
to enable men to become sons of God.” 

Yes, that is Christianity. But nowhere 
in the book is there any mention of the 
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redemptive sacrifice of Christ, which alone 
gives meaning to the hope men may have of 
truly becoming the sons of God. 

The chapters of this book originally con- 
stituted. a series of radio talks presented 
by the British Broadcast Company. 

ARTHUR J. PFOHL. 


The Bible Applied 


The Bible Speaks to Our Day. By George 
93 pages. $1. 

Tus little book is refreshing and satis- 
fying. In a challenging and logical man- 
ner Dr. Barclay presents an evangelical 
application of twenty pertinent Scripture 
passages to the critical times in which we 
now live. The subjects presented in the 
seven brief chapters are: The State, the 
Church and the Citizen; Isaiah and the 
Hitler of his Day; Idolatry, or Home-made 
Gods; Reconstruction, Does the Church 
Matter? The Citizen a New World Needs; 
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The Three Crosses on Calvary; The 
Church the Hope of the World. 
Dr. Barclay really makes the Bible 


speak to our day by vivid and timely ap- 
plication to present-day world conditions. 
This little book could easily be fine source 
material for a course in Bible study for 
groups of adults or young people, or even 
for a series of helpful sermons. The sound 
evangelical note that pervades the book 
is illustrated in the following quotation 
from the last chapter, “It was not Paul 
who was clever enough to find the secret 
of His will; it was God who was good 
enough to make it known. In Christ God 
has revealed it. The Gospel is not some- 
thing which men have been clever enough 
to discover; it is something which God 
has been good enough to tell.” 
P. D. Brown. 


Introduction to Scripture 


Enjoying the New Testament. By Margaret 
T. Monro. Longmans. 204 pages. $2.50.. 

“Tyr purpose of this book is correctly 
described in the title. It is meant to help 
people to read the New Testament for the 
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first time, and to find it an enjoyable ex- 
perience.” This aim is defended by the 
claim: “For most of us, our profit depends 
upon our pleasure.” 

So here is a book, from Roman Catholic 
sources, seeking an objective which we 
certainly approve. In general the plan is 
this: Each week (the “course” covers 
twenty-one) a New Testament book is as- 
signed for reading and Miss Monro intro- 
duces the author, the first readers, and the 
general argument in an informal and 
chatty style. 

Do we need such a book? Yes, de- 
cidedly. Is this the one? No, for its com- 
ments are slanted in the direction of Peter’s 
primacy, Mary’s glory, and the church’s 
authority. The book is excellently written 
for its purpose, but that purpose is not 
identical with our needs. 

JOHN SCHMIDT. 


Figures of Speech 


Symbols of the Spirit. By C. Gordon Brown- 
Revell. 140 pages. $1.50. 

THIS is an interesting book of sermons. 
The reader will be impressed by the au- 
thor’s unique approach in speaking of the 
person and work of the Holy Spirit solely 
in terms of figures of speech or symbols. 
These symbols are taken from nature, the 
law courts, village markets, oriental ba- 
zaars, and everyday human experience. 
Some are familiar, some not so. To liken 
the Holy Spirit to a dove, sacred oil, snow, 
or dew from heaven seems common 
enough, but myrrh, cinnamon, cassia, and 
calamus are unfamiliar. In places the au- 
thor is difficult to follow and his symbol- 
ism appears strained. 

On the whole, the sermons are good and 
express viewpoints which should be stim- 
ulating. They give evidence of sure schol- 
arship and wide research, as well as of 
deep conviction that Christ must be ex- 
alted above all else as God’s Son and man’s 
Saviour. Christ is exalted, and through 
the symbolism of the Holy Spirit’s person 
and office, the presence of the Master 
stands out clear. Watter T. Nav. 
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Compulsory Military Train- 
ing: a Rejoinder 


Concerninc the letter of Lt. Col. John 
Hall, Ch.C. (rt.), in the May 16 issue of 
Tue LUTHERAN, advocating conscription of 
men for military training in time of peace, 
I wish to quote several statements by 
Roscoe S. Conkling, Lt. Col., J.A.G., U.S.A., 
World War I, and Lt. Col., Army of the 
U.S., World War IJ, made in “The Case 
Against Military Conscription” (Postwar 
World Council). 

Chaplain Hall believes military training 
would give youth educational and moral 
advantages. Lt. Col. Conkling states: 
“Practically every young trainee who has 
attended instruction schools and camps 
will testify that his long days were so 
exhaustingly filled with instruction, drill- 
ing and practice in war mechanisms that 
no time could possibly be found for any- 
thing that might be of much use to him 
back home on the job; nor would he have 
enough strength and alertness left to take 
advantage if it were available to him.” 

Concerning “better influences” in mil- 
itary training camps, Lt. Col. Conkling 
says, “Some ardent advocates of compul- 
sory military training have also proposed 
‘moral benefits’ for boys as an added ad- 
vantage. This has been abandoned, for 
it is universally accepted that soldiering 
in any land is in itself no builder of 
morals. The teaching of good morals is a 
function reserved for parents and normal 
home life, however humble it may be. And 
even to suggest sojourning in military 
barracks as aiding in developing high 
moral standards is an insult to the intel- 
ligence of anyone who knows anything 
about army life.” 

Chaplain Hall believes that adequate 
preparation for defense of our nation will 
insure that his sons’ sons will not have 
to risk the compulsion of slaying or being 
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slain. Rightly, he states the question of 


real importance: “Will the possession of | 
a large force of trained soldiers make us © 


an aggressor nation and lead us into war 
for conquest?” He concludes that it will 
not, if “the American church is willing to 
use the resources God has given us for 
making our nation Christian.” But can the 
American church use the resources God 
has given us (for us and all the world) 
and still condone the totalitarian cancer 
of militarization in-our midst? 

Lt. Col. Conkling says: “Defense is the 
scarecrow sought to be erected in our 
minds; like the hysterical Hitler’s repeated 
protestations that the world’s unfairness 
and envy of the Teutons, their accom- 
plishments and their love of peace neces- 
sitated colossal armed might to insure 
Germany’s survival. And quite naturally 
‘defense’ began with compulsory military 
training accompanied by the inculcation 
in youthful minds of a fanatical demand 
for protection—not, of course, for aggres- 
sion or any other purpose. . . . Strange, 
indeed, that Americans should seek at all 
costs to destroy a terrible menace, then 
adorn it with a falseface and take it to 
their breasts and nurture it. ... The ad- 
vocates of developing this scourge of mil- 
itarism in our youth are not the hundreds 
of thousands of stalwart men who fight 
our wars, suffer the excruciating pain of 
battle wounds, die or return home sight- 
less, armless, legless or mentally defective 
to spend their remaining years suffering 
and wondering what it was all about.” 

Countries which have compulsory mil- 
itary training for “defense”—from France, 
which innovated the system, through Ger- 
many and Italy today—have gone to war 
as aggressors. Hanson W. Baldwin, mil- 
itary analyst, writes in Harper’s (March 
1945) that compulsory universal peace- 
time training would by no means guar- 
antee the military security of our country. 
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Yet self-interested and _ well-financed 
groups will be trying hard to push this 
system through while wartime hysteria is 
high after hearings open in U.S. Congress 
June 4, 

Surely we all agree that Christ is the 
answer. And I believe that Christ’s answer 
would not be compulsory military train- 


Specials” receive Attention 


At the convention of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the Central Conference 
of the United Synod of New York May 11, 
Mrs. S. Chacona, president, presided at a 
very successful workshop meeting held in 
the Church of the Atonement, Syracuse, 
N. Y. Mrs. E. L. Keller of Syracuse and 
Mrs. Wollen of Utica conducted the devo- 
tions. Mrs. Curtiss welcomed all guests, 
and Mrs. John Dudde, vice-president, re- 
sponded. 

Department chairmen discussed their 
work, making clear to the new societies 
the requirements of the conference. All 
societies were urged to pay the quotas 
for “specials” which support two mission- 
aries, Miss Mabel Meyers and Miss Amelia 
Brosius. 

As a fiftieth anniversary gift, the Balti- 
more Motherhouse is raising $50,000, and 
proceeds from a concert and tea to be held 
June 14 at St. Paul Church, Syracuse, will 
be given to this cause. 

The Rev. John Joslyn, pastor of Atone- 
ment Church, formerly a chaplain in the 
U. S. Navy, and Dr. E. L. Keller brought 
greetings. The speaker for the afternoon 
session was the Rev. Liv- 
ingston Crouse from the 
Onondaga Indian Reser- 
vation. 


(stour.) 

Mrs. O. A. Sardeson, 
Mrs. Arnold F. Keller, 
Mrs. Earl Wollin, president 
of the Redeemer 
Women's Missionary 
Society 
Mrs. O. G. Thomas, 


vice-president 
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ing. Peace will not be maintained by beat- 
ing the plowshares into swords and the 
pruning hooks into spears and learning of 
war; it will be obtained when men sac- 
rifice as bravely for peace as they do for 
war and when we share our physical and 
spiritual resources with all men of the 
world. Marityn BLalse. 


An invitation was extended conference 
to meet in St. Paul Church, Syracuse, in 
the fall. 


A Women’s Unified Program 


The Women of the Church of the Re- 
deemer, Utica, N. Y., on May 3 celebrated 
the first decade of their successful unified 
program for all the women of the church. 
The program is missions-centered. This 
program has aroused the interest of the 
church from coast to coast as numerous 
letters of inquiry reveal. It was conceived 
by, and is under the direction of Mrs. 
Arnold F. Keller. It is not a federation of 
women’s groups within the church; it is 
the one and only group, with its sub- 
committees for the whole program of the 
community and the church at large. 

One hundred fifty women were in at- 
tendance at the anniversary banquet, at 
which Mrs. O. A. Sardeson, president of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
United Lutheran Church, challenged the 
women to recognize and discharge their 
duty as “Women in the New World.” The 
attendance at the monthly meetings has 
averaged 94 for the last ten years. 
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First Letter from Central Conference News Correspondent 


’Tis a beautiful, sunshiny day in Cen- 
tral Illinois, one of the few in these parts 
this spring. Your correspondent is just 
back from the 25th anniversary meeting 
of the Illinois Synod held in North Austin 
Church, Chicago, at which time the con- 
ference president appointed him news let- 
ter writer for THe LuTHERAN from Central 
Conference. 

The Central Conference of the Illinois 
sprawls widely over the great flat lands 
of the state. In area it covers approx- 
imately 125 miles north to south (Pontiac 
to Hillsboro), and more than 160 miles 
west to east (Carthage or Quincy to Cham- 
paign). Within this area are located 25 
pastoral charges totaling 34 congregations. 
Presiding over this wide area of Lutheran- 
ism is the Rev. Roland G. Riechmann, 
wideawake pastor of First Church, 
Decatur. From this congregation came 
some years ago the sainted president of 
the Illinois Synod, Dr. Roy G. Catlin, who 
so literally gave his life for his church. 
Also within this area is Carthage College, 
now in the midst of a campaign for funds 
to erect a postwar memorial dormitory in 
honor of her sons and daughters who have 
served in World War II. Of the $180,000 
goal, more than $130,600 has already been 
subscribed in pledges and gifts. It seems 
well on the way to successful completion. 


New Pastors in Conference 

Recently, new pastors to take oversight 
of congregations within this conference 
are the following: the Rev. James E. 
Ziegenfus at the new mission, St. James, 
Peoria. Great strides are expected under 
his energetic leadership in the next few 
years. St. James was this week officially 
received as a member of Illinois Synod. 


The Rev. A. L. Angersbach, who was a 
close neighbor of this correspondent at 
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By Paut T. Herscu 


Ft. Madison, Iowa, left that church to | 
accept a call to Nokomis, IIl., November | 
15, 1944. 


The Rev. Aksel C. Larsen is our new 
pastor at Champaign, where he has al- | 
ready started a vigorous work among the 
Lutheran students at the University of 
Illinois. 


The Rev. Robert C. Schmidt has re- 
cently become a neighbor of ours (about 
40 miles distant) at the Liberty-Lost 
Prairie-Mendon ‘Parish. He is just start- 
ing his ministerial career, having recently 
graduated from the Chicago Seminary. 


Another graduate of this year’s class of 
the same seminary has also joined Cen- 
tral Conference ranks: the Rev. Eldred H. 
Trede, who succeeds the Rev. K. B, Neu- 
mann as pastor of Grace Church, Peoria. 


The Rev. Walter Kallestad on March 25 
accepted the call of Luther Memorial, 
Springfield, where he succeeds the Rev. 
Wilson Touhsaent, resigned to join the 
Naval Chaplaincy of the United States. 

It looks like great days are ahead with 
this group of younger and enterprising 
pastors taking over. 


Statistics 


Recently-released figures of the efficient 
statistician, Mr. E, F. Konering, show that 
as of 1944 Central Conference embraced 
11,596 baptized members, an increase for 
the year of 114; 8,749 confirmed members, 
an increase of 106; and 5,874 communing 
members, a net increase of 48. From this 
group $23,500 has been paid on apportioned 
benevolence—approximately 85 percent of 
the total amount apportioned—and $18,494 
unapportioned benevolence. Thirteen of 
the congregations paid 100 percent or 
more, Tops in dollars was the $3,285 paid 
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by Grace Church, Springfield, an even 100 
percent. “Tops in percentage was $254 paid 
by Irving Lutheran Church, which came 
to 119 percent. 

Evidence of the benevolent spirit of 
Grace, Springfield, is in the fact that they 
lead in total benevolence, with $6,505 paid 
into synod, but not in total expenditures 
—two other congregations being $5,000 
more than Grace in this respect. 

Very little of the interesting detail of 
congregational life within conference is 
known to this writer at present, a condi- 
tion we hope to remedy before our next 
offering. One of the joys of this work (?) 


is officially getting in on some of the gos- 
sip of one’s neighbors! We are, however, 
happy to report the return to health of 
our ex-president, the Rev. Ray O. Zum- 
stein of Mt. Pulaski. He had the misfor- 
tune of spending some time during the 
winter in the hospital, but appeared among 
the brethren at synod. 

Brotherhood organizations of conference 
are already pledging their loyalty and co- 
operation in the impressively forward- 
looking and courageous undertaking of the 
Illinois Synod Brotherhood—the raising of 
a revolving loan fund of $100,000 to be 
used for furthering mission work. 


Susquchanna Conference ee 


A PLAN launched less than three years 
ago to liquidate an indebtedness of $12,009 
incurred by the building of a new par- 
sonage and the conversion of the old par- 
sonage into a parish house was success- 
ful for St. John’s Church, Lock Haven, 
Pa., Dr. Jacob Diehl pastor. In the parish 
house are now located desirable rooms for 
Sunday school classes, social rooms, a 
kitchen and a church office, fully equipped. 
The new parsonage, located in the res- 
idential section, represents an original in~ 
vestment of more than $25,000. Dr. Diehl 
is now serving as pastor of St. John’s a 
second time, his first pastorate having 
been 1909-1915. 


Mrs. John F. Harkins, vice-president of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Central Pennsylvania Synod, underwent 
a major surgical operation in the Harris- 
burg Hospital, but has returned to her 
home. 


The Rev. George R. Groninger, pastor 
of the Pine Grove Mills Parish, after 
spending several months in the Friends 
Hospital in Philadelphia due to a serious 
break in health, has returned to his pas- 
toral duties. 
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By Herman L, Hem 


Rededication services were recently held 
in St. John’s Church, Belleville, the Rev. 
John R. Knaul pastor. A portion of the 
tower was rebuilt and the exterior painted. 
The entire interior was painted and a 


lectern, pulpit and chancel rail were 
added. Three sets of paraments were 
donated by the organizations of the 
church. 


Miss Helene A. Harder, former mission- 
ary to Japan, was inducted into the office 
of parish worker and was received into 
membership of Zion Church, Sunbury, 
Pa., at The Service May 6. Pastor Carl A. 
Honeycutt conducted the service. As the 
fourth parish worker in Zion Church, Miss 
Harder succeeds Mrs. Gertrude Wiencke - 
Johnson, who left Zion in July 1944. On 
April 2 Zion called in bonds amounting to 
$14,400, thus reducing the building debt 
to $13,500. This will be liquidated before 
the end of this year. 


With $21,000 in the bank toward the 
building of a new edifice, the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of Montgomery has con- 
tracted with William Heyl Thompson, a 
Philadelphia architect, who is drawing 
plans for a church to cost $50,000. 
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Institute on Christian World Community 


Durine the period, May 27 to June 16, 
the Rev. Malcolm Shutters, ULCA mis- 
sionary to China, now on furlough, con- 
ducted an Institute on the Christian World 
Community which reached more than 500 
members of nine ULCA congregations of 
the Scranton area in Pennsylvania. The 
Institute opened with an all-Lutheran 
Rally of the area churches at St. John’s, 
Scranton, Sunday evening, May 27. An in- 
formal luncheon, sponsored by the several 
congregational missionary societies, and 
presided over by the Rev. Harner Middles- 
warth, pastor of the host church, was at- 
tended by officers of the conference Wom- 
en’s Missionary Society, local pastors and 
their wives, and members of the Reforma- 
tion Festival Choir (composed of singers 
from the choirs of the five city churches) 
which sang later at the Vesper Service un- 
der the direction of Pastor John A. 
Kaercher of St. Mark’s. Pastor Shutters 
introduced the Institute with a very .per- 
tinent sermon under the title, “Looking 
at the Drama of Redemption.” 

During the succeeding three weeks, in- 
formal group meetings were held in the 
several churches, at which Pastor Shut- 
ters presented the cause of world mis- 
sions and the war’s impact upon Chris- 
tianity’s present and future prospects. The 
schedule outlined by a committee of local 
pastors assigned Pastor Shutters to a dif- 
ferent church every night of the week, 
with two congregations combining in some 
instances. This same schedule was fol- 
lowed during the second and third weeks, 
enabling Pastor Shutters to address each 
group three times at weekly intervals. 
This program was undertaken in accord- 
ance with the Board of Foreign Missions’ 
purpose to conduct a school of missions 
in every congregation of the ULCA. Pas- 
tor Shutters illustrated his presentations 
with slides, native costumes, and curios. 
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By G. Epwarp Kwapp 


Twentieth Anniversary 

St. Paul’s, Shavertown, the Rev. Herbert 
E. Frankfort pastor, celebrated its twen- 
tieth anniversary May 6 to 13. Franklin 
T. Esterly, D.D., Hazleton, delivered the 
sermon May 6, and the Rev. Dr. G. Elson 
Ruff, first regular pastor of this congre- 
gation and presently the editor-elect of 
THe LUTHERAN, preached May 13. P. N. 
Wohlsen, D.D., of St. John’s, Stroudsburg, 
spoke at the anniversary dinner. Week- 
day evening meetings included a “Neigh- 
borhood Night” and a “Wilkes-Barre Con- 
ference Night.” During the past year and 
a half this congregation has reduced its 
debt by nearly $2,500, and recently a 
junior choir of seventeen voices was or- 
ganized and vested. Pastor Frankfort was 
chosen to deliver the baccalaureate sermon 
to this year’s graduating class at the 
Kingston Township High School. 


Congregational Items 

Christ Church, Wilkes-Barre, the Rev. 
Harold G. Deisher pastor, has recently un- 
dertaken major renovations. The exterior 
wall of the church was lined with brick, 
the interior was painted, and a matching 
brick veneer now beautifies the parson- 
age. 


St. Peter’s, Pittston, the Rev. Frederic 
C. Krapf pastor, recently undertook im- 
provements, including the laying of flintex 
flooring in the Sunday school room, the 
construction of a concrete walk around the 
church and parsonage, and repairs to the 
parsonage. On Easter an outdoor bulletin 


board presented by the choir was ded- 
icated. 


A new pulpit and lectern were recently 
presented to St. John’s, Dushore, the Rev. 
John D. Keener pastor, by the Luther 
League and the Schaefer family, in loving 
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memory of Richard Schaefer and Henry 
Huffmaster, two sons of the congregation 
killed in service. Kneeling benches and 
a litany desk have been installed at Zion 
Church, also of the Dushore Parish. 


A children’s altar, fully equipped with 
candles and paraments in seasonal colors 
was given to Trinity Church, Lehighton, 
the Rev. Thomas Atkinson pastor, during 
the Easter season by Pastor Wilmer Heldt 
in loving memory of his wife. 


The Rev. Francis E. Reichard, after 32 
years of faithful service in the Packerton 
Parish, has resigned. He was dean of the 
Carbon County Pastoral Association and 
served several terms as treasurer of the 
Wilkes-Barre Conference. 


Miss Lydia Fincken, a member of Christ 
Church, Scranton, the Rev. Gerald J. 
Jacoby pastor, has given a Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society Life Membership in honor 
of the men and women of the congregation 
in the service of their country. 


A new parish house and educational unit 
will be erected by Holy Trinity Church, 
Palmerton, the Rev. Roland Bortz pastor, 
after the war. Plans have been made and 
funds are being solicited. 


Messiah Church, Wilkes-Barre, the Rev. 
Peter J. Dexnis pastor, is experiencing an 
encouraging increase in every field. While 
the debt has been reduced $8,000 in the 
past three and a half years, the com- 
~ municant membership has almost doubled, 
and benevolence receipts have mounted 
from nothing in 1940 to $630 in 1944. Pas- 
tor Dexnis attributes this growth in stew- 
ardship to the spirit manifested in these 
true life incidents: A widow in her 80’s 
darns socks to earn her dime-a-day during 
Lent for the Easter offering; a school boy 
in the Sunday school runs errands and 
saves 35 cents a week for church; a woman 
explains, “The extra $2 in my envelope is 
10 percent of the money I earned in my 
store.” 4 


St. Luke’s, Noxen, the Rev. Henry C. 
Kraft pastor, dedicated a national and a 
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Christian flag April 15 at a special service. 
The Rev. Mr. John Lindquist, pastor of 
Trinity, Wilkes-Barre and an ex-army 
chaplain, brought the message. The two 
flags are memorials to the two boys of this 
congregation who gave their lives in their 
country’s service. The ladies of St. Luke’s 
packed 1,054 pounds of old clothing gath- 
ered for the United National Clothing 
Collection. 


Lutheran World Action 

When Pastor John A. Kaercher, St. 
Mark’s, Scranton, visited the churches of 
the Scranton area assigned to him as a 
member of the Conference Committee on 
LWA, his choir accompanied him and 
gave a concert in connection with his 
presentation and showing of the film strip, 
“Life Lines of the Word.” That both Pas- 
tor Kaercher and the choir of St. Mark’s 
were well received and appreciated is at- 
tested by the record of the ten Scranton 
area congregations which together have 
raised 130 percent of their minimum quota. 


A Chaplain visits the 
Luther Country 


WITH THE SEVENTH CoRPS IN GERMANY. 
Col. F. Herbert Moehlmann, a Lutheran 
pastor now serving his country as chaplain 
of the Seventh Corps, recently visited and 
found intact a number of places dedicated 
to the memory of Martin Luther. 

Col. Moehlmann at EHisleben, Germany, 
preached to American soldiers in the five 
centuries’ old church of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, where Luther was baptized. The 
font where he was baptized is preserved 
in a chapel of the church. 

Also visited by Col. Moehlmann were 
the house where Luther died and the 
Church of St. Andrew, where he preached 
his last sermon and where his funeral 
service was held. 

Shortly after the Americans arrived, the 
work of restoring pieces of statuary to 
their places in St. Andrew’s Church was 
started. Movable treasures of the church 
had been stored beneath the tower. 
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Installation of Pastors in Western New York 


The Rev. John A. W. Kirsch, now pas- 
tor of St. Mark’s Church, Elizabeth, N. J., 
has accepted the call as of August 1 to 
St. John’s Church, Rochester, N. Y., as 
successor to the Rev. Paul H. C. Schmieder, 
who became pastor of Bethanien Church, 
Philadelphia, Pa., last November. 

Pastor Kirsch has been at St. Mark’s 
since 1942. He was ordained in 1930, and 
served pastor- 
ates at First-Re- 
deemer, Buffalo, 
and St, Paul’s, 
Oswego. He also 
served as pres- 
ident of the Cen- 
tral Conference. 
He was grad- 
uated from Wag- 
ner College in 
1927, attended 
Kropp Seminary, 
Tuebingen and 
Erlangen Uni- 
versities in Ger- 
many, and was graduated from the Phila- 
delphia Seminary in 1930. 


Rev. John A. W. Kirsch 


The Rev. Frederick W. Grunst took up 
his work as pastor of Zion Church, Roch- 
ester, May 1. The congregation was or- 
ganized in 1836. A congregational recep- 
tion for Pastor Grunst and his predecessor 
and spiritual father, Dr. Ernest Heyd, 
pastor 1900-45, was held May 9. In an 
evening of many addresses, for all the 
pastors present spoke, Pastor Grunst said 
of Dr. Heyd, “I came tonight to honor the 
only pastor I ever had.” The congregation 
and its organizations gave a substantial 
gift to Dr. Heyd in honor of the occasion. 

Pastor Grunst is a native of Rochester. 
He was baptized in Zion, and was con- 
firmed by Dr. Heyd. He was graduated 
from Wagner College in 1919, and the 
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Philadelphia Seminary, 1922. He 
served Trinity, Castleton-on-Hudson, and 
St. Paul’s, East Portchester, Conn. He has 
served as president, vice-president, and 
secretary of the New York Conference, 
and as a member of the synodical Board 
of Education. He is now a member of the 
Wagner College Board. 


The Rev. Paul Markovits was installed 
pastor of St. John’s, Lyons, on his birth- 
day, April 29, by the president of the 
Western Conference, the Rev. Howard A. 
Kuhnle, who also preached the sermon. 
The liturgists were the Rev. Julius W. 
Turesanyi, pastor of Christ Slovak and 
First Hungarian Churches, Lorain, Ohio, 
a school friend of Pastor Markovits from 
Waterloo, and the Rev. Gabor Brachna, 
pastor of West Side Hungarian Church, 
Cleveland, Ohio, a brother-in-law of the 
new pastor. Pastor Brachna preached the 
morning sermon. A surprise feature of the 
installation was the presentation of the 
Sallman picture of Christ by the Lyons 
Rotary Club of 
which Pastor 
Markovits is a 
member. 

Pastor Marko- 
vits, a native of 
Hungary, re- 
ceived the A.B. 
degree at the 
Lutheran Col- 


lege, Szarvas, 
Hungary, in 
1934, and was 


graduated from 
Waterloo Semi- 
nary, Waterloo, 
Ontario, in 1939. He served at Windsor, 
Ontario, 1940-44. 


Rey. Paul Markovits 


The Rev. William R. Fairman, pastor of 
St. Paul’s, Dansville, since 1943, accepted 
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the call to succeed Pastor Grunst at East 
Portchester, effective June 1. Pastor Fair- 
man, who did effective work at Dansville, 
was released reluctantly. He is a native 
of Philadelphia, where he was graduated 
from Temple University in 1936, and the 
Philadelphia Seminary in 1939. His first 
charge was that of assistant pastor at Holy 
Trinity, Buffalo. 


The Rev. Joseph W. Frease, executive 
secretary of the Luther League of Amer- 
ica, was the chief speaker, at the spring 
rally and annual meeting of the Genesee 
Valley District Luther League, held at 
Grace Church, the Rev. Edward J. Simp- 
son, Jr., pastor, May 6. Officers elected 
are Dorothy Boncke, president, Immanuel, 
Webster; Harold Sachs, first vice-pres- 
ident, Emmanuel; Ruth Krautwurst, sec- 
ond vice-president, Resurrection; Wilma 
Klem, recording secretary, St. John’s; 
Margaret Norden, corresponding secre- 
tary, St. Paul’s; and Carl Martens, treas- 
urer, Resurrection. 


Wagner College 


Keen alertness, high ideals, and strong 
faith are what Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, 
president of the United Lutheran Church 
in America, urged 32 graduates to con- 
sider at the sixtieth annual commencement 
of Wagner College, Staten Island, N. Y., 
held in the campus auditorium. He also 
emphasized the power of faith, and urged 
the graduates to have faith in a future 
which they must build. 

The baccalaureate degrees and the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Literature 
conferred on Dr. Fry were granted after 
the usual colorful academic procession 
marshaled by Dr. F. Charles DeWalsh, 
secretary of the faculty. Dr. Samuel G. 
Hefelbower, head of the department of 
philosophy, presented Dr. Fry to Pres- 
ident C. C. Stoughton. The citation read, 
“A Brilliant thinker, possessing a clear, 
sharp, penetrating and critical judgment, 
and a sturdy thoughtfulness; speaker of 
incisive power and of winning persuasive- 
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ness; beloved pastor; statesman, whose 
badge is honor and intrepid courage; 
leader of a strong church of 4,000 congre- 
gations and more than a million members 
—the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica—chosen by men who trust him and 
by God, who directed us to call him; hater 
of all pretense and false adornment; a 
warm and open-hearted friend.” 

The Alumni Association had a dinner 
meeting before the commencement exer- 
cises at which 150 alumni were present, 
and the speaker was Dr. Clarence C. 
Stoughton, who closed his administration 
at Wagner College to take up his new 
work as stewardship secretary of the 
United Lutheran Church. The baccalau- 
reate service held in Trinity Church, 
Stapleton, May 27, was the occasion of a 
farewell address by him to the graduating 
class. 


Susquehanna University's 
Commencement 


THE eighty-seventh annual commence- 
ment of Susquehanna University, Selins- 
grove, Pa., was held May 25-26. The bac- 
calaureate sermon was preached in Trin- 
ity Lutheran Church by Paul J. Hoh, D.D., 
president-elect of the Philadelphia Semi- 
nary, and the commencement address was 
delivered by Dean R. H. Rivenburg, LL.D., 
of Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 

President G. Morris Smith conferred the 
following degrees: the honorary degree of 
Master of Business Administration on Mr. 
Benjamin Apple of Sunbury, Pa., an out- 
standing churchman and a trustee of Sus- 
quehanna University; Doctor of Science, 
Prof. George A. Peery, professor of biology 
at Roanoke College, Salem, Va., and Dr. 
Frederic Brush, White Plains, N. Y., a na- 
tive of Pennsylvania and founder of the 
Susquehanna University Press. Dr. Cyril 
Haas, an alumnus of Susquehanna, a dis- 
tinguished surgeon at Adana, Turkey, is 
scheduled to receive the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Science upon his return to 
the United States. 
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Caribbean Breezes 


Spanish Mission Church Becomes 
Self-supporting 


By Leo S. La FONTAINE 


HIGHLIGHTING the recent annual confer- 
ence of the Lutheran Church in Puerto 
Rico was the announcement that “Our 
Saviour Church,” Catano, becomes self- 
supporting. This is the first Spanish mis- 
sion church to achieve this status among 
all Spanish mission work in the ULCA. 
Much of the credit for this accomplish- 
ment goes to the hard-working pastor, 
Salustiano Hernandez; two _ excellent 
women workers, and the good people of 
the congregation. The Catano church, 
largest in our Mission, has 242 members. 
Their building is so small that two serv- 
ices are necessary every Sunday. In spite 
of having one of the poorest plants in the 
field, they are to be congratulated on their 
splendid achievement. The only help from 
the church at large is the splendid service 
of Miss Frieda Hoh, who is supported by 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
ULCA. 

Unanimous approval was given the ac- 
tion of the Executive Board, which last 
April terminated Lutheran membership in 
the Insular Association of Evangelical 
Churches. This action was taken because 
certain sects were received into member- 
ship by the association in its zeal to com- 
bat Catholic action, which made Lutheran 
membership impossible. 

Included in the 1945 budget, the largest 
ever approved, were $600 for the ULCA 
treasury; $100 for Lutheran World Action; 
and $100 for the current campaign of the 
Baltimore Motherhouse which has sup- 
plied two deaconesses to the field. 

Officers of conference elected were Pas- 
tor Eduardo Roig, re-elected president 
every year save one since first elected to 
that office in 1927. Pastors Evaristo Falco 
and Francisco Molina were re-elected 
vice-president and secretary respectively; 
and Miss Frieda Hoh, treasurer. 
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The Mission is now forty-five years old. 
The first twenty-five years saw the ful- 
fillment of Muhlenberg’s dictum, “Ecclesia 
Plantanda”—the church must be planted. 
There were usually just two ordained pas- 
tors on the field—neither Puerto Ricans. 
Most of the evangelistic and pastoral work 
was done by native lay workers of limited 
training. During this period practically 
nothing was paid toward the pastor’s sal- 
ary, Uniform practice was lacking. 

From 1925 to the present might be called 
the period of building and consolidation; 
building on the true foundations laid by 
the pioneer missionaries. Comparing 1936 
statistics—the earliest kept in the stand- 
ard manner—with 1944, we find that in 
eight years the confirmed membership has 
increased from 876 to 1,182; congregations 
from 13 to 14; members per congregation 
from 67 to 84; communing members from 
743 to 1,055; an increase from 84 percent 
to 87 percent. Congregational offerings 
for all purposes show a steady increase, 
rising from $3,764 to $13,001; per capita 
from $4.29 to $11. The communing mem- 
bership has never been less than 80 per- 
cent of the confirmed membership. Growth 
has been steady. 

In 1936, six out of thirteen congrega- 
tions paid $1,140 for pastors’ salaries; 1945 
finds $4,740, an increase of $1,510 over 
1944, budgeted for the same item. Three 
congregations pay additional sums to their 
pastors for travel and other expenses. 

In 1944 there were nine ordained pas- 
tors, six of whom were Puerto Ricans, two 
from the United States, and one of Span- 
ish birth. Six are university- and semi- 
nary-trained. One student is in the semi- 
nary, and another is in the university. 
There are two students for the ministry. 

Lutheran Church life on the island has 
become more and more definite in pattern. 
It is now similar to the normal U. S. pat- 
tern. There are well-organized societies 
for men, women, children and youth. Well- 
appointed churches and well-defined prac- 
tice speak of the growing unity found 
everywhere. The historic conference ended 
with the lusty singing of “Castillo Fuerte.” 
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Jamaica Church Fifth in Queens to Burn Mortgage 


ANOTHER Queens church, the fifth since 
last fall, burned its last mortgage on April 
29, when Our Saviour Church, Jamaica, 
the Rev. George Dietrich pastor, cele- 
brated this happy event. Clarence E. 
Krumbholz, D.D., executive secretary of 
the Welfare Division, National Lutheran 
Council, preached the sermon. One of the 
features of the service was an antiphonal 
singing of the Te Deum by the pastor and 
the choir. 

The story of the struggle of Our Saviour 
Church to rid itself of a strangling debt 
is an inspiring one. The church was or- 
ganized in 1923, and in December 1924, 
purchased the house which is still used 
for its services at a cost of $20,000. More 
than $15,000 of this sum was distributed 
in three mortgages. When the Rev. George 
Dietrich became pastor in 1937, the debt 
amounted to $14,528; in the next six years 
it was reduced to $10,510. Shortly before 
Easter 1943 the congregation set out to 
cancel all indebtedness, and succeeded in 
reaching the goal by Easter 1945. Of the 
amount raised to pay off the mortgage 
about $1,500 was contributed by the con- 
gregation’s men and women in the service. 
The congregation lists 232 confirmed and 
189 communing members. 


Lutheran Men of Queens 

The second meeting of the Lutheran 
Men of Queens, the new boroughwide 
men’s organization, was held in St. Luke’s 
Church, Woodhaven, the Rev. Erwin R. 
Jaxheimer pastor, May 21. More than two 
hundred men from twenty-five congrega- 
tions were present. The speaker was Spe- 
cial Sessions Justice Gustave Wieboldt, a 
member of St. Luke’s Church, who spoke 
on “Juvenile Delinquency and the Big 
Brother Movement.” Winfred P. Elson, 
of the National Lutheran Council Pub- 
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licity Bureau, spoke on Lutheran pub- 
licity. This’ organization is to meet four 
times a year. It is headed by Francis 
Leupold, of St. John’s, Richmond Hill, 
superintendent of Jamaica Hospital. 


The Long Island District of the Luther 
League held its spring convention at St. 
Thomas Church, Jamaica, the Rev. Edwin 
F. Lehr pastor. The speaker was the Rev. 
Joseph Frease, executive secretary of the 
Luther League of America. 


Queens Lutheran churches _ report 
crowded churches for V-E Day services 
and for the National Day of Prayer May 
13. Many of the churches used the V-E 
Day offering for Lutheran World Action. 


Redeemer Church, Queens Village, the 
Rev. Edward Vesper pastor, has launched 
a $10,000 campaign to wipe out its in- 
debtedness. 


Resurrection Church, St. Albans, the 
Rev. Joseph Flotten pastor, will appear in 
the final scenes of the forthcoming issue 
of “The March of Time,” to be released 
in first-run movie theaters June 20. It 
deals with the activities of teen-age girls, 
and the shots taken in the St. Albans 
church were of a junior girls’ choir. 


The Rev. Ernest Meyer will be honored 
at a social evening by his congregation, 
Christ Church, Ozone Park, June 24. The 
occasion is the tenth anniversary of his 
ordination and of his pastorate at Christ 
Church. 


Dr. Paul Livingston of St. Andrew’s 
Church, South Ozone Park, reports the 
acquisition of “a water fountain for altar 
flowers.” 


The wedding scene on the ULPH bul- 
letin for June 24 was taken in Grace 
Church, Forest Hills. 
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Anniversaries Observed, Mortgage Burned, Progress Noted 


WE rejoice with the people of Palm 
United Lutheran Church, Palmyra, Pa., in 
the recent celebration of their one hun- 
dredth birthday. This thriving congrega- 
tion—the result of a merger of “Old Palm” 
Church and St. John Church under the 
direction and sponsorship of Dr. Stanley 
Billheimer some twenty years ago—has 
made an enviable record for itself. It has 
come to be one of the strongest and most 
energetic congregations of the East Penn- 
sylvania Conference, and since the merger 
in 1925 has built and paid for an educa- 
tional unit costing $60,000. 

The centennial was observed May 13 
with two special services, at which Dr. 
Harvey D. Hoover of Gettysburg Semi- 
nary, and Pastor Billheimer brought the 
messages, and President M. R. Hamsher, 
D.D., spoke for the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod, and at an evening service May 17, 
when Pastor E. G. Leinbach, pastor of 
Trinity Evangelical and Reformed Church 
of Palmyra, brought greetings from the 
local ministerium. 


175th Anniversary 

One of the oldest congregations in 
Lebanon County, St. Luke Church, 
Schaefferstown, had a week’s celebration 
in April in commemoration of the 175th 
anniversary of the erection of the present 
church in 1765. The congregation was or- 
ganized in 1730. The building has been 
remodeled several times and improve- 
ments made, but none of these changed 
the original nature of the building. The 
most recent—and perhaps the most ex- 
tensive—improvement was made in 1940. 
This church has become one of the most 
beautiful and worshipful in the conference, 
through the efforts of Pastor Paul H. 
Sheffer. 


The anniversary was observed by a 
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series of services at which addresses were 
delivered by M. R. Hamsher, D.D., pres- 
ident of the Central Pennsylvania Synod; 
the Rev. Nathan Martin, H. E. Miller, D.D., 
and P. C. Croll, D.D., pastors of the com- 
munity; Fred L. Coleman, D.D., mission- 
ary to India; the Rev. Russel Etter; the 
Rev. O. O. Leidich, a former pastor; Ross 
Stover, D.D., Philadelphia; the Rev. Miles 
H. Krumbine, Ph.D:, a son of the congre- 
gation; and Robert R. Fritsch, D.D., Muh- 
lenberg College. 


Marked Progress 

Christ Church at Oreland, Pa., a mis- 
sion, has reason to rejoice in their splen- 
did success during the three and one-half 
years under the energetic and successful 
leadership of Pastor Ernest W. Huston. 
The confirmed membership has increased 
from 99 to 170, the communing member- 
ship from 42 to 115; and the Sunday school 
enrollment from 98 to 175, with an aver- 
age attendance of 121. 

Other outstanding items of growth dur- 
ing this brief period are the reception of 
120 new members, 35 baptisms, the or- 
ganization of a Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety, a Cradle Roll department, and the 
further development of the Ladies’ Aux- 
iliary. An additional room has been added 
to the Sunday school, the Christian Growth 
Series has been adopted in the Sunday 
school and new equipment was provided 
for the enlarged enrollment. In 1943 as 
part of the fortieth anniversary celebra- 
tion the decision was reached to relocate 
and build a new church and toward this 
end $2,000 has been raised. Benevolences 
are always paid in full. 


Two publications that come to our office 
regularly deserve mention: The Pilot is a 
fine little four-page, newsy leaflet which 
Zion Church, Lebanon, sends to its serv- 
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ice men through the initiative of the asso- 
ciate pastor, the Rev. Cleon F. Prowell. 

The second publication is St. Matthew’s 
News Letter, sent out by St. Matthew’s 
Church, Lebanon, the Rev. Charles Staub 
pastor. This monthly pastoral letter is 
mimeographed, well arranged and inter- 
esting. 


The Rev. Raymond Miller, pastor of the 
First Lutheran Church, Minersville, was 
the recipient of the degree of S.T.D. from 
Temple University this spring. His thesis 
was written on, “Jonathan Edwards and 
His Influence Upon the New England The- 
ologians.” 


Adult Education Discussed 

Sunday school workers from six Lu- 
theran congregations of the Central Penn- 
sylvania Synod in Schuylkill County gath- 
ered in St. John’s Sunday School, Pine 
Grove, the Rev. Lester M. Utz pastor, on 
the evening of May 4 to discuss Adult 
Christian Education with Dr. Earl S. 
Rudisill of the Parish Church School 
Board. Dr. Rudisill had conducted a sim- 
ilar successful seminar in Lebanon. 


Luther League Rally 

On the evening of May 25 the Luther 
Leaguers of the Central Pennsylvania 
churches in Schuylkill County met for 
their annual spring rally in St. Matthew 
Church, Schuylkill Haven, the Rev. J. W. 
Wolfe pastor. There were 94 young peo- 
ple and adult leaders present to hear Dr. 
Raymond Miller of Minersville deliver a 
challenging message on the work of the 
“Youth in the Church of Today.” Follow- 
ing the formal program a reception was 
enjoyed in the renovated Sunday school 
rooms. Representatives were present from 
St. Matthew’s, Schuylkill Haven; First 
Church, Minersville; Zion, Ashland; and 
St. John’s, Pine Grove. 


The Rev. Lance S. Staley of Consho- 
hocken, Pa., has accepted the call to the 
pastorate of St. Luke Church, Shickshinny, 
Pa., one of the thriving missions under 
the direction of the Board of Synodical 
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Missions. The congregation has recently 
purchased a lodge hall and is planning 
to renovate it into a chapel ‘and parsonage 
to be used until a new building can be 
erected. 


A Golden Jubilee 


St. John’s Church, New Castle, Pa., held 
their first services June 23, 1895, in the 
YMCA Hall, with eleven persons in at- 
tendance. The constitution was adopted 


First and Present Pastors of St. John's Church, 
New Castle, Pa.: The Rev. J. H. Miller and 
the Rev. A. E. Simon 


October 13 of that year, when the church 
was organized with 26 charter members. 
Three of these are still living: Mrs. 
Charles Thompson, Mrs. Frank Schulz and 
James Seamon. 

Pastor Nathanael Scheffer took charge 
as pastor along with his own charge until 
a regular pastor was called. This first 
pastor was the Rev. Dr. J. H. Miller. Other 
pastors have been the Rev. H. J. Behrens, 
the Rev. F. E. Stough and the present 
pastor, the Rev. A. E. Simon. 

The week of June 17 to 24 has been set 
aside as the Jubilee Week. Events will 
include the anniversary services June 17, 
a historic pageant, picnic, Community 
Night, Homecoming Night with a banquet, 
Jubilee Day, June 24, with a sermon by 
President W. Reed Shepfer of the Pitts- 
burgh Synod, and a service honoring the 
charter members. 

This congregation is free from debt and 
owns two properties besides the church. 
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New Projects Undertaken by the Church in West Virginia 


Edgewood Lutheran Church, Wheeling, 
W. Va., the Rev. Roy J. Meyer pastor, has 
had an unusual year. The average weekly 
church attendance during the year dou- 
bled; more than 100 new members were 
added to the church roll during the last 
eighteen months; communing membership 
increased from 151 to 250; the financial 
condition of the congregation is the best 
in the many years of its history. This 
parish plans to be free of debt by Jan- 
uary 1, 1946. There is a thriving Women’s 
Association, with fifty active members, and 
an increase in the interest in the Brother- 
hood, church school, and other parish or- 
ganizations. Recent gifts received include 
offering plates and receiving bason, pas- 
tor’s private communion outfit, an illum- 
inated chancel cross, and service books, 
including a special copy for the pastor’s 
use. 


Pastor to Visit U. S. Hospitals 

The Rev. Carl R. Plack has resigned as 
pastor of St. Paul’s, Huntington, to accept 
a call as consultant in pastoral visitation 
in hospitals of the United States govern- 
ment for the National Lutheran Council. 
His resignation becomes effective June 24. 
It is with great regret that his brethren 
in the West Virginia Synod see Pastor 
Plack withdraw from our synodical work. 
He began his ministry in our state May 
21, 1938, and since that time has received 
nearly 200 members into the church. Con- 
firmed membership increased 15 percent 
to January 1, 1944, and communing mem- 
bership increased 21 percent for the same 
time. Pastor Plack did an outstanding 
piece of work as youth secretary in this 
synod, having traveled recently to all sec- 
tions of the state to hold youth confer- 
ences and set up machinery for a success- 
ful youth program. He also served for a 
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number of years on the Committee on Lu- 


theran Students, part of the time as chair- 


man, and was a member of the Committee 
on Foreign Missions and on the Com- 
mittee on History of Old Mason Church. 
The synod benefited by his service for 
three years as chairman of the Committee 
on Church Music. He served two terms 
as president of the Western Conference, 
and when the conferences were combined 
became vice-president of the new group. 


The Accident Parish has extended a call 
to the Rev. Robert Johns of Johnstown, 
Pa. The pastor-elect will be ordained at 
the coming convention of synod at Jack- 
son’s Mill, W. Va., July 18-22. 


Social Action Clinic 


Lutheran pastors of West Virginia took 
an active part in the recent Social Action 
Clinic held at Jackson’s Mill under the 
auspices of the West Virginia Council of 
Churches. This was a conference on peace, 
of statewide dimensions, similar in or- 
ganization to the Federal Council’s Cleve- 
land Conference held last winter. There 
was but one stated address. Dr. Walter W. 
Van Kirk of the Federal Council of 
Churches addressed the general West Vir- 
ginia body on the opening night of its 
sessions. He expressed the congratulatory 
thought that West Virginia was the first 
state to hold a state meeting analogous 
to the Cleveland conference, and declared 
his hope that each state in the Union 
might follow the example of West Vir- 
ginia. The group, limited by the OPA 
restrictions governing conventions, which 
permits 50 general and 50 local delegates, 
was composed of representatives from the 
Protestant churches, the state public 
school system, the field of higher educa- 
tion, generally represented by the pres- 
idents of colleges, from the CIO and the 
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AFL labor groups, from service and wom- 
en’s clubs, and from national and state 
legislatures. 

The sentiments of this group were ex- 
pressed and re-expressed until finally the 
editorial committee was able to issue a 
four-page digest of the findings. Thou- 
sands of copies of this are being printed 
for distribution throughout the state. 

The Lutheran Church was represented 
by Pastors Harold L. Hann of Fairmont, 
W. Roy Hashinger of Morgantown, Arthur 
L. Mahr of Parkersburg, and W. M. 
Erhard of Clarksburg. The latter served 
as one of the secretaries and on the edi- 
torial committee. 


Vacancies in the Synod 

The Bittinger Pastorate in Maryland, 
consisting of three rural churches; the 
Davis-Elkins Parish, with one church at 
each of these cities; the Mason Parish of 
three country churches; and after June 24 
St. Paul, Huntington. 


Lutheran World Action 

This synod is responding to the urgent 
call of Lutheran World Action. As synod 
went “over the top” in payment of 100 
percent benevolence apportionment for 
1944, so we hope to do with this project 
of the National Lutheran Council. Some 
payments ranging from 100 to 318 percent 
as of May 3f follow: Emanuel and Zion 
churches, Bittinger, Md.; St. John, Ac- 
cident, Md.; Trinity, Charleston; St. Mark, 
Clarksburg; St. John, Davis; Holy Trinity, 
Elkins; Grace, Fairmont; St. Paul, Grafton; 
St. Mark, St. Paul, and Zion, Mason; St. 
Paul, Morgantown; Holy Trinity, New- 
burg; St. Mark, Oakland; and St. John, 
Red House, Maryland. 


The Chicago Conference 


Tue fiftieth semi-annual convention of 
the Chicago Conference of the Illinois 
Synod met April 24 at Our Saviour 
Church, Chicago, the Rev. Ray C. Shawl 


pastor. 
The Communion meditation, “We Would 
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See Jesus,” was delivered by the Rev. Dr. 
C: E. Paulus. Conference President L. O. 
Cooperrider, Secretary Paul K. Nordsiek, 
and Dr. Paulus administered the Com- 
munion. 

Reports were made of the work of the 
institutions and organizations of the church. 
Dr. Armin G. Weng, president of the 
Illinois Synod, spoke of matters relative 
to the forthcoming synodical session. Dr. 
Erland Nelson reported the Carthage Col- 
lege Drive well on its way to success. 
The Rev. Freeman Kunz addressed him- 
self to plans of the Social Mission So- 
ciety. The Rev. L. F. Weihe, superin- 
tendent of the Nachusa Children’s Home, 
spoke of recent improvements in the Home 
and prospects for the future. Mrs. D. E. 
Bosserman, president of the Chicago Con- 
ference Women’s Missionary Society, re- 
ported on the recent Conference Conven- 
tion. The Rev. George Aigner commented 
on progressive steps recently made in the 
student program. Dr. Weng discussed the 
imperative needs of funds for Lutheran 
World Action. 

The Rev. Alden L. Salstrom conducted 
the devotional service around the theme, 
“T am the Good Shepherd.” The Rev. Dr. 
C. Umhau Wolf, professor at the Chicago 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, read a 
paper on “Present Trends in Old Testa- 
ment Theology,” which, instructive and 
provocative of thought, was well received. 

GLENN G. GILBERT. 


Fifty Years in the Ministry 


Ernest Roedel McCauley, D.D., pastor of 
All Saints Church, Baltimore, Md., cele- 
brated the fiftieth anniversary of his or- 
dination and the fifteenth anniversary of 
his ministry in this congregation May 20. 
The sermon was preached by Dr. William 
A. Wade. 

Dr. McCauley’s many activities as pas- 
tor, preacher, counselor, expositor, cor- 
respondent for various church and secular 
papers, and congregation building, are 
known to many persons in the United 
Lutheran Church. 
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First Time in 100 Years 


(Continued from page 16) 
Passavant Hospital, Pittsburgh, claims 
equal honor as the first Protestant hos- 
pital in America. Last year, this institu- 
tion, supervised by Sister Martha Pretz- 
laff, gave more “free care” than any other 
hospital in Pittsburgh. The history of 
Passavant Memorial Home for Epileptics, 
Rochester, Pa., was related by the Rev. 
Bernard Fetterly, superintendent. In con- 
nection with the presentation for Chicago 
Seminary, Maywood, Ill., President C. B. 
Foelsch, D.D., announced an invitation re- 
ceived to relocate the seminary on the 
campus of either of the two leading uni- 
versities of the Chicago area, under an 
agreement including independence and 
control of the seminary by the Lutheran 
Church. Synod approved in principle. 

A new congregation was received into 
the synod, Trinity, New Kensington, the 
Rev. Werner Eberbach pastor, and now 
belongs to the German Conference. Prog- 
ress at Bethesda Home, Meadville, was 
described by the Board and the new 
superintendent, Mr. George H. Black. The 
Old People’s Home, Zelienople, is looking 
forward to a new chapel wing. Mrs. Anna 
Richter, matron of the Home, explained 
the urgent need of this. Synod approved 
an appeal for the project next year. 


Seminary Presidents in Attendance 
There was an unusual representation of 
seminary presidents at the convention. 
Besides Drs. Roth and Foelsch, already 
referred to, there were Dr. A. R. Wentz 
of Gettysburg and Dr. Paul J. Hoh of 
Philadelphia. With the seminaries facing 
a “sharp tapering off” of enrollment in 
the years just ahead, the call voiced by 
Dr. Fry, “God, give us men, men, men!” 
was echoed repeatedly. Impressive also 
was the representation of ULCA leaders, 
with Dr. Fry, Dr. Gould Wickey, execu- 
tive secretary of the Board of Education, 
and the two executives who are “sons” of 
this synod, O. W. Carlson, D.D., Director 
of Evangelism, and F. E. Reinartz, D.D., 
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Secretary of Promotion. Dr. Wickey de- 
livered the address at the Brotherhood 
banquet, his subject being, 
Education, a Means for World Peace.” Two 


“Christian | 


laymen who have rendered outstanding | 


service to the synod for more than a half 
century were honored at one of the ses- 
sions. A scroll was presented to Prof. 


O. F. H. Bert, Washington, Pa., and an- © 


other to Mr. John A. Hill, Leechburg. 
Ordination the Climax 


The climax of the convention was the 
impressive Ordination Service, when six 


candidates entered the ministry. Pastors | 


Bernard Fetterly and G. J. Muller, fathers 
of two candidates, assisted in the service, 
the latter preaching the sermon. His sub- 


ject was “A Man of God,” the text John | 


20:21, “As the Father hath sent Me, even 
so send I you.” Those ordained, and the 
parishes to which they are called, are— 
J. E. Hydinger, Dravosburg; W. P. Fet- 
terly, Verona; W. E. Fruth, Sharon; E. R. 
Small, Clarion; J. D. Muller, Shippenville; 
H. E. Warren, Carnegie. 

Earlier in the convention there was a 
“Season of Prayer for Members of the 
Synod in Service, and Memorial Service 
for the Fallen,” in charge of the conven- 
tion chaplain, the Rev. W. G. Leubin. At 
the daily morning devotions, Evangelism 
was stressed by A. C. Waldkoenig, S.T.D., 
in three messages: “Evangelism, Yes or 
No?” “Jesus, the Evangelist”; “Evangel- 
ism, the Hope of the World.” 

It was a convention long to be remem- 
bered. Though it contained so much, the 
splendid arrangement of the program and 
the efficient procedure made it seem al- 
most too short. Head of the Triple Anni- 


versary Committee was G. Arthur Fry, | 


D.D. During the past year, people in the 
congregations learned much about the 
synod’s life and work by glancing at the 
cover pages of the synod paper, Lutheran 
Monthly (20,000 circulation). Each issue 
contained an attractive ink sketch, seven 
inches square, prepared by C. W. Baker, 
D.D., and under it a 200-word article, full 
of information, by Pastor G. J. Muller. 
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Condensed Yet Complete 
(Continued from page 19) 


Seminary, the convention heard the Rev. 
Dr, Harold S. Miller nominate the Rev. 
Martin J. Heinecken, a professor at Wag- 
ner College, to synod’s professorship at 
the seminary. The synod by unanimous 
vote elected Dr. Heinecken, who was then 
called upon to address the convention. 

Resolutions were adopted in view of the 
retirement of Dr. Luther D. Reed—for six 
years president of the Lutheran Seminary 
at Philadelphia and for more than a gen- 
eration a member of the faculty—express- 
ing “profound appreciation for his out- 
standing service to his church.” 

The retirement of Dr. Henry Offerman, 
“our” professor at the seminary, was 
noted, and a resolution passed praising 
him for his long and faithful work as a 
teacher of men. President Reed and Pres- 
ident-elect Hoh addressed the convention. 

The Rev. Donald R. Heiges, in charge 
of Lutheran student work in New York 
City, gave startling statistics concerning 
the work of our church among students 
in this area. In the normal period before 
the war there were about 125,000 students 
in New York City, of whom 2,000 were 
Lutheran. While the total student enroll- 
ment is down two-thirds, Lutheran stu- 
dents now number 725, not including mid- 
shipmen and student nurses. 

Sorrow was expressed at the loss of Dr. 
Clarence C. Stoughton, who resigned from 
the presidency of Wagner College to be- 
come stewardship secretary of the ULCA. 
No successor to Dr. Stoughton has been 
chosen as yet. The Board of Wagner Col- 
lege reports another successful year, dur- 
ing which the college has reduced its 
$250,000 debt to $67,000. 

The Boston Chapel Campaign so far has 
40 percent of $50,000 in sight, according 
to the report of the chairman, William 
Stackel, Rochester, N. Y. 


Departed Brethren 
The Wednesday morning session opened 
with an impressive memorial service in 
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honor of the nine pastors who died dur- 
ing the year. The Rev. Charles K. Fegley 
of Weehawken, N. J., was in charge, and 
the Rev. William O. Bruckner of Passaic, 
N. J., gave the Memorial Address. Those 
whose memory was honored are: George 
Martin Bock, Emil Henry Isler, Paul 
Robert Herman Kasten, Paul Emil Theo- 
dore Lemke, George Charles Loos, Wil- 
liam H. Pretzsch, Austin Henry Roeder, 
Max Leo Christian Voelker and Albert H. 
Weaver. 

The Board of Social Missions, the Rev. 
Wilfrid A. Schmidt of Buffalo, chairman, 
presented a resolution reaffirming the po- 
sition of the ULCA Convention at Minne- 
apolis in regard to opposition to the en- 
actment of peacetime conscription. The 
convention adopted this resolution as well 
as another, that the officers of synod write 
this action to the Congressmen from New 
York, New Jersey, Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts, and to the members of the House 
Committee on Postwar Military Policy. 


Legislation Commended 

The convention further expressed itself 
on the affairs of the nation when it adopted 
a resolution presented by the Committee 
on Reference and Counsel expressing grat- 
itude to the Governor and Legislature of 
the States of New York and New Jersey 
for the passage of the “Fair Employment 
Practices Acts” and assuring them “of our 
hearty co-operation and support in the 
creation of that spirit of tolerance and 
understanding which is necessary for the 
effective enforcement of the act.” It was 
further urged that the Congress of the 
United States pass the permanent Fair 
Employment Practice Acts now pending 
before it. 

The Committee on Reference and Coun- 
sel, the Rev. Dr. Harold S. Miller, chair- 
man, also presented a resolution, which 
was adopted, extending felicitations to the 
Free Norway Festival and Rally being held 
at Carnegie Hall, New York City, and ex- 
pressing to them “our joy in their newly 
won freedom for Norway and our great 
admiration for the strong stand through 
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many years of adversity of their church 
leaders.” Other resolutions brought in by 
the committee, which were adopied, relate 
to the proper order in the filling of vacant 
pastorates by congregations through con- 
sultation with the officers of synod, to the 
sending of obituary notices for pastors to 
THE LUTHERAN after due consultation with 
the families concerned, and to the special 
emphasis to be placed upon Evangelism 
during the coming Lenten season in con- 
junction with other church bodies. 

A large part of the Wednesday morning 
session was devoted to consideration of 
the work of Home Missions. The Rev. Dr. 
Paul A. Kirsch, assistant executive secre- 
tary of the Board of American Missions, 
presented this report. Rural work, and the 
work with other racial groups, particularly 
Negroes, were specifically studied. 

Dr. Samuel Trexler, former president 
of the New York Synod, was honored by 


the convention with a rising vote to ex- 
press appreciation for his service to the 
synod and also joy over the recovery of 
his health. Dr. Trexler was further hon- 
ored by being voted a pension from the 
New York Synod. 

A budget of slightly more than half a 
million dollars was adopted with some 
minor revisions upward, principally in 
salaries of officers and office help. There 
were several objections by some of the 
delegates in regard to the method used in 
making up the budget and they asked that 
their names be recorded. 


OBITUARY 
The Rev. John Henry Diehl 


educator and minister of the Gospel, died May 
13, at the age of seventy-three years, ten 
months, and six days. Born at Bedminsterville, 


Bucks County, Pa., he was a son of the late 
David and Sarah (nee Stever) Diehl. 
Influenced by the example of the father, a 
number of the immediate family entered the 
teaching profession, including the deceased. He 
taught in his native town 1895 to 1896; at Rock- 
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port, Ind., as instructor of science in the high 
school, 1912-1917; as principal of the high 
school, 1917-1920; as superintendent of the city 
schools there, 1920-1923, in conjunction with his 
ministry. 

A graduate of the Springtown Academy, 1890; 
Gettysburg Preparatory Department, 1891; Get- 
tysburg College, 1895; Gettysburg Seminary, 
1899, he entered the ministry as pastor in 
Brunswick, Md., 1899-1900. Further pastorates 
served by him were Hyde Park, Pa., 1900-1902; 
St. Clairsville, Bedford County, Pa., 1902-1909; 
Rockport, Ind., 1909-1923. 

In 1923 he entered the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania as pastor of the Mt. Zion Parish of the 
Lancaster Conference, which he served to the 
end of his ministry. The parish consisted of 
Zoar at Mt. Zion, and St. John’s at Fredericks- 
burg. At the same time he supplied regularly 
the Goshert Church, also at Mt. Zion, a congre- 
gation of the Central Pennsylvania Synod. 

Pastor Diehl was married to the former 
Emma Z. Ruse of Bedminsterville, who with 
one son survives. 

The funeral services at Mt. Zion and Durham 
were conducted by the Rev. G. Martin Ruoss, 
president of the Lancaster Conference, and Emil 
E. Fischer, D.D., president of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania. 

At Durham, Bucks County, burial took place. 

: A. S. Deibert. 


Mrs. C. F. W. Hoppe 


Amanda Stettler Hoppe, widow of the late 
C. F. W. Hoppe, D.D., died at her home in 
Springfield Gardens, Long Island, N. Y., May 
27. She is survived by two daughters, Miss 
Marguerite Hoppe and Mrs. William J. Stribling, 
and three granddaughters. 

Funeral services were conducted May 29, by 
her pastor, the Rev. Harry M. Young, of Epiph- 
any Church, Laurelton. The Rev. Alfred J. 
Krahmer, pastor of Grace Church, Forest Hills, 
officiated at the burial service. 

Mrs. Hoppe was born April 23, 1866, near 
Allentown, Pa. She was married to the Rev. 
C. F. W. Hoppe September 4, 1888, while he 
was pastor of Zion Church, Pittsfield, Mass. 
During their married life, which was terminated 
by Dr. Hoppe’s death February 6, 1934, they 
served the following congregations: Salem, 
Bethlehem, Pa.; St. Johannes, Charleston, S. C.; 
Ascension, Savannah, Ga.; St. John’s, Merrick, 
N. Y.; and Epiphany, Laurelton, N. yy ie 


William A. Kump, D.D. 


pastor of the Centerville Lutheran Church, near 
Carlisle, Pa., died May 30 at his home, after an 
illness of several days. The funeral service 
was conducted June 2 in the Centerville church 
by M. R. Hamsher, D.D., president of the Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania Synod. Interment took place 
in Mt. Olivet Cemetery, Hanover, Pa. 

William Andrew Kump was born in Littles- 
town, Pa., the son of Charles T. and Julia 
Barker Kamp, August 1, 1870. He was grad- 
uated from Gettysburg College in 1895 and 
from Gettysburg Seminary in 1898. He was 
licensed by the West Pennsylvania Synod _ in 
1897, and was ordained by that synod in 1898. 
Gettysburg College conferred the honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Divinity upon him in 1929. 

Dr. Kump served the following pastorates: 
Christ Church, Bridgeton, N. J.; Parkside, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Grace, Mt. Carmel, Pa.; Trin- 
ity, Chambersburg, Pa. | 3 

Following his resignation in 1926, he was 
active in the movement to establish a Lutheran 
College for Women; in civic enterprises, includ- 
ing the administration of relief during the de- 
pression years; and as ad interim pastor of 
First Lutheran Church, Chambersburg. April 
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1, 1936, Dr. Kump accepted the call to the Cen- 
terville Pastorate, which he served until his 
death. 

In addition to his pastoral labors, Dr. Kump 
for a time held positions as secretary of the 
East Pennsylvania Synod and as president of 
the Cumberland County Conference of the for- 
mer West Pennsylvania Synod; and was dele- 
gate to the meeting of the General Synod at 
Atchison, Kan., in 1913, and to the conventions 
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of the United Lutheran Church in Washington, 
D. C., in 1918, and Chicago in 1924. 

Surviving are his wife and_ two daughters. 
Miss Pauline W. Kump, Westfield, N. J., and 
Mrs. Donald R. Heiges, New_York City; two 
brothers, Charles E. Kump, Bridgeton, N. J., 
and Joseph R. Kump, Hanover; three sisters, 
Mrs. John T. Nace and Miss Mary V. Kump, 
both of Hanover, and Mrs. Ira D. Plank, Gettys- 
burg; and two grandchildren, Carol Sue and 
Joan Christina Heiges. Donald Russel Heiges. 


The Rev. James Edward Lowe, Jr. 


entered into life May 9. He was born August 
21, 1881, near Westminster, Md., son of the late 
James Edward and Mary Brothers Lowe. 

He attended the public schools of Carroll 
County and the Westminster High School. In- 
terested laymen of St. John’s Church encour- 
aged him to study for the ministry. He was 
graduated from Gettysburg College in 1906, and 
from Gettysburg Seminary in 1911. ‘ 

September 6, 1911, he was united in marriage 
to Edith Irene Cramer. / 

He was ordained by the Alleghany Synod in 
1911. His first parish*was at Glade, Pa., where 
he ministered from 1911 to 1914. Other par- 
ishes served by him were as follows: Wick 
Boro, Pa.; Brookville, Pa.; Guilderland Center, 
N. Y.; and Uniontown, Md. A _ three-month 
ministry in the Gravel Springs Parish, Vir- 
ginia, was terminated by ill health in 1928. 
From 1928 until the time of his death Pastor 
Lowe resided at Westminster. During this long 
period of impaired health he and his faithful 
companion continued to cherish the hope of 
taking up the work once more. But death in- 
tervened May 9. He is survived by his widow. 

Funeral services were conducted May 12 in 
St. John’s Church of the Salem Parish, in 
charge of Lloyd M. Keller, D.D., president of 
the Maryland Synod; and his pastor, the Rev. 
Willis R. Brenneman. Interment took place in 
St. John’s Cemetery. Willis R. Brenneman. 


Mrs. Charles F. Oehler 


May 25, Mary Ellen Oehler, wife of the Rev. 
Charles F. Oehler, pastor emeritus of St. John’s 
Church, Sacramento, Calif., passed away at her 
home. The funeral service was conducted in 
St. John’s Church May 28 by the Rev. Robert 
S. Romeis, pastor of the congregation. The 
church was filléd with a host of friends who 
gathered to bear tribute to the memory of this 
faithful servant of God. Interment took place 
in East Lawn Cemetery. 

The following obituary was read at the serv- 
ice: ‘Mary Ellen Oehler, nee Kratz, was born 
near Sterling, Ill., July 28, 1872, the daughter 
of an American pioneer family which crossed 
the Atlantic in 1725 and settled in Pennsylvania. 

Her parents were pious people who brought 
up their children in the Lutheran faith, and 
Mary was baptized and confirmed in the Lu- 
theran Church. September 28, 1890, she was 
united in holy wedlock to the Rev. Charles F. 
Oehler, who had just received a call to the 
Lutheran Church in Sacramento, Calif. Bravely 
she accompanied him to their new home. At 
first she was not welcome here, as the people of 
the church could not support a married man 
at a salary of $45 a month. But soon she en* 
deared herself to the people who learned to 
love her for her piety, her modesty, and her 
sweet disposition. 

She became the mother of six sons and two 
daughters. Still she found time to help in the 
work of the church. She was president of the 
Ladies’ Aid Society for nine years, and from 
a few she brought its membership to 132. She 
was responsible to a large degree for her hus- 
band’s successful ministry of forty-five years 
at St. John’s. 
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She loved her home, her children, her church, 
and her Lord. She was loved and respected by 
all as an example of true Christian wife- and’ 
mother-hood. Through intense suffering upon) 
her last sickbed, she went to glory, never com- 
plaining. 2 | 

She is survived by her husband and her eight’ 
children. They are: Paul Oehler of Oakland, 
Calif.; Karl Oehler of Willows, Calif.; Fred 
Oehler of Los Gatos, Calif.; Lorenz Oehler of: 
Sacramento, Calif.; Mrs. Charles O’Connor of! 
San Francisco, Calif.; Mrs. Richard W. Briare 
of Sacramento; and Ralph Oehler and Herbert 
Oehler of the United States Army. All the) 
children were present at the funeral. R. S. R. 


The Rev. Alfred T. Sutcliffe 


Trinity Church, Taneytown, Md., was sur- 
prised and shocked May 26 to learn of the 
sudden death during the night of their beloved 
pastor, the Rev. Alfred Towne Sutcliffe. Two 
days previous he attended a meeting of the 
executive committee of the Maryland Synod, 
and his colleagues noticed no indication of im- 
pending collapse. On the evening before his! 
death he was conducting a meeting of his} 
church council, when suddenly he was stricken 
with a cerebral hemorrhage. He quickly 
lapsed into unconsciousness, and in five hours; 
passed away. 

Alfred Towne Sutcliffe was born January 21, 
1891, at Hummelstown, Pa., where he lived un- | 
til his entrance into the ministry. He was the | 
son of Alfred and Rebecca Grove Sutcliffe. j 

He was graduated from Gettysburg College | 
in 1914 and from Gettysburg Seminary in 1917. | 
He was licensed by the East Pennsylvania 

) 
| 
| 
| 


Synod in 1916, and was ordained by the same 
synod in 1917. 

Mr. Sutcliffe served the following pastorates: 
St. John, Maytown, Pa., immediately after or- | 
dination; St. Matthew’s, Schuylkill Haven, Pa., 
1919-1928; and since that time Trinity Church, 
Taneytown. He was active in the work of the 
church and the communities in which he lived. 
He served as treasurer of the East Pennsylvania 
Synod; president of the Middle Conference of 
the Maryland Synod; and was a member of the 
executive committee of the synod at the time of 
his death. He was the chief factor in establish- 
ing a daily vacation Bible school for all the 
children of Taneytown and its leader from the 
beginning. 

_ He was married at the beginning of his min- 
istry to Miss Marion Blocher of Gettysburg, 
who survives him, together with three children: 
Richard T. Sutcliffe, Roanoke, Va.; Mrs. Carl 
D. Siegel, San Francisce, Calif.; and Paul A. 
Sutcliffe, at home; also by brothers and sisters. 

The funeral was conducted on May 28 at the 
church in Taneytown and at the grave in Get- 
tysburg, Pa., by Dr. Lloyd M. Keller, president 
of the synod. Interment took place in Ever- 
green Cemetery, Gettysburg. Luther B. Hafer. 


For your visit to Philadelphia 
MARK SUNDAY NIGHT, 7:30 
om your calendars, Join with the hundreds who worship and fellowship in 
MESSIAH LUTHERAN % 


THE FRIENDLY TABERNACLE 
Broad Street and Roosevelt Boulevard 
DR. ROSS STOVER, CHOIRS, SOLOISTS, HYMN SINGING 
A Large Part of the Audience is Youth 
Also: 11 A. M. Dr. Ross Stover (WDAS) 
Messiah Lutheran, “The Friendly Church,” 16th and Jefferson Sts. 
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Religions books 


Of lasting value 


Pastoral Work 


By ANDREW W. BLACKWOOD. A 
Source Book for Ministers. A valu- 
able reference book on how the pas- 
tor can be of the greatest possible 
service to his parishioners, based on 
the author’s years of experience in 
the pastorate. $2.00 


The 


Bible Speaks 
to Our Day 


By GEORGE BARCLAY. The message 
of the Bible as it relates to these 
times, offering three solutions to life’s 
problems—Christian faith in God's 
love, Christian standards of conduct, 
and Christian fellowship among all 
races. $1.00 


One Lord... 
One Faith 


By FLOYD V. FILSON. “Dr. Filson has 
given the Christian world a fascinat- 
ing study of the religious beliefs of the 
Christian Church during the first cen- 
tury.’’—Christian Advocate. $2.00 


June 20, 1945 


GENIUS IN THE LIGHT OF SCRIPTURE 


By EMILE CAILLIET. A readable, 
definitive biography of one of the 
greatest of French scientists, who 
turned to God for the truth and 
solace he had always sought. 
384 pages, $3.75 


The Message 
af the 


New Testament 


By ARCHIBALD M. HUNTER. \n which 
the New Testament is shown to be 
more than a collection of books... 
It is one book of many parts bound 


firmly together by a single Gospel. 
$1.00 


The Schaal 
of Prayer 


By OLIVE WYON. A practical, in- 
spirational book on the meaning, 
purpose and practice of prayer. A 
direct and simple guide for all who 
need and welcome help in their daily 
living. $1.50 


AT ALL.BOOKSTORES OR 


Che Westminster Press 


Box 506, Philadelphia 5,.Penna. 
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Aa, 
ui cContirmation Rohes, Paramentsa. 
o | Fine materials, beantiful work. 
1) @ Pleasingly low prices State your 


VESTMENTS 
for Choir and Pulpit 
Hangings - Ornaments, 
Supplies - Etc. 

Catalog free on request. 


The C. E. Ward Co. 
New London, Ohio 


CLERICAL PULPIT ROBES 
Choir Gowns in All Styles 
CASSOCKS 
SURPLICES — STOLES 
CHURCH HANGINGS 
ALTAR LINENS 
CLERICAL SUITS — CLOAKS 
RABATS—RABAT VESTS--COLLARS—SHIRTS 


Inquiries Invited 


C. M. ALMY & SON, INC. | 
562 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. | 


GOWNS 


Choiré 
Pulpit 


* 


needs. Catalog, samples on re- 
quest. DeMoulin Bras. & Cao., 
1127 8. 4th St. Greenville, UL 


EW WRITERS NEEDED 


FREE DETAILS 
New writers needed to re-write ideas in 
newspapers, magazines and books. Splendid 
opportunity to “break into” fascinating 
writing field. May bring you up to $5.00 
per hour spare time. Experience unneces- 
sary. Write today for details NO OBLI- 
GATION. Postcard will do. 
COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 


210-A5 South Seventh (2), St. Louis, Mo. 


Only $25 to $35 


Secures This Electric Bulletin 


Build your own cabinet from our 
blue prints, and we supply steel 
sign panel and letter equipment. 
Hundreds of churches are thus se- 
curing an electric bulletin at great 
savings. Send for information. 


H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 
308!/, E. 4th St. Davenport, lowa 


THE KEV KYLE 
CHOROR BULLETIN 


NtUMINATE 
Peed a 


WHLEASTA 
cet time 


The Rev. John Harrison Young 


A large assemblage of parishioners, fellow 
members of the clergy, and friends gathered 
St. Mark’s Church; Nescopeck, Pa., June 3, t 
pay their last public tribute of respect to Pas 
tor Young. This faithful and beloved shepher 
of souls and ever loyal supporter of the church) 
at large suddenly entered into rest at his home} 
May 31. Although contending with various) 
ailments for several years, he was able to Series 
his Lord to the last over a period of thirty 
nine years. 

Born in Berks. County, Pa., September 22. 
1874, a son of the late David and Isabella) 
Young, he was reared since a youth of eleven 
years at Manassas, Va., whither the family had 
removed. Later in life than is usual, he decided 
upon the Christian ministry as his calling, pre-) 
paring for the same at Prince William Normal 
School in Virginia, Lenoir Rhyne College at 
Hickory, N. C., and the Philadelphia Seminary, 
graduating with the class of 1906. 

During his first pastorate, at Quakake, Pa., 
1906-1908, a new parsonage was built and two 
churches were extensively remodeled. Suc- 
cessively he ministered with the same progres- 
sive spirit at Scenery Hill (Pittsburgh Synod). 
1908-1911; Nescopeck, 1911-1922; Freeburg, 1922- 
1925; Faith Church, Mt. Penn, Reading, 1925- 
1926; Mainville in the Danville Conference, 
1926-1945. 

Surviving are his widow, Annie (nee Spang- |} 
ler), and four daughters of a previous marriage. | 
Burial took place in Pine Grove Annex, Ber-} 


wick, Pa. The Rev. Luther J. Linn and the} 
Rev. Harold W. Sell, president and_ secretary | 
of the Danville Conference, conducted the serv-} 
ices, the Rev. Arthur S. Deibert esriearal | 
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RESOLUTIONS 
William L. Sexton 


Whereas, the council of the English Lu- 
theran Church, Los Angeles, Calif., grateful 
for the high privilege of their association and 
Christian fellowship with William L. Sexton, | 
and wishing to express our esteem for this | 
faithful servant of Christ, who has been called 
into the Church Triumphant, do hereby pre- 
sent the following resolutions: 

Whereas, his leadership in the many activ- 
ities of our church has instilled an example of 
faithfulness and zeal to serve our Lord through 
His Church on earth that will ever be an in- 
spiration to us, and having served willingly, 
faithfully and capably on the church council, 
choir, Sunday school, Men’s Service Club, 
penny-a-meal and with the Young People and 
anywhere his services were sought. 

Therefore, be it resolved, that we offer our 
thanks to our Father in heaven for this out- 
standing example of Christian life and service 
and for the many thoughtful acts of Christian 
love, that he rendered to his fellowmen. That 
we express our sincere sympathy and con- 
dolence to Mrs. Sexton, who for many years 
shared the hopes, the joys, as well as the trials 
and sorrows of his life. 

Be it further resolved, that a copy of these 
resolutions be sent to Mrs. Sexton and to Tur 
LUTHERAN, and a copy placed on the minutes of 
the church council. 

Tue CHurcH CouNcIL. 


SYNOD 


The ninetieth annual convention of the 
Synod of Mississippi will be held in New Hope 
Church, Sallis, Miss., the Rev. O. M. Morgan 
pastor, July 24-26. Opening session Tuesday, 
July 24, at 3.00 P. M., by President H. B. 
Schaeffer, D.D. O. M. Morgan, Sec. 
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Other Special Materials 


COMMUNITY SURVEY CARD 
A form for locating unreached children 
and inactive pupils and to restudy the 
baptized membership of the congrega- 
tion. 50 cents a hundred. 


PROSPECT CARD 
A form supplementing the Community 
Survey Card and useful in maintaining 
a list of prospects for Sunday school. 50 
cents a hundred. 


AN INVITATION 
To be left in the home during enlistment 
visitation. Includes worship service for 
the home and space for mimeographing 
church calendar. $1.00 a hundred. 


ENROLLMENT CHART No. 1-PS 
A convenient means of recording at- 
tendance and enrollment of the entire 
school for comparative and other pur- 
ee 38 x 25 in. 50 cents each; 3 for 
25: 


STAR ATTENDANCE ROLL No. 730 
A quarterly roll with color illustration 
at top. Space for 49 names. 15 x 31 in. 
25 cents. (Stars, 10 cents a box of 100— 
gilt, red, blue, green or silver.) 


NEW RECOGNITION FOLDER 
Attractive new form for presentation to 
teacher, leader or church worker when 
installed or accepting a position in any 
chureh organization. 30 cents a dozen; 
$2.00 a 100. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 Spruce St., Phila. 7, Pa. 


Chicago || Pittsburgh 22 Columbia 3 


June 20, 1945 


Reaching and Teaching 
IS THE SLOGAN FOR 


PARISH EDUCATION MONTH 
(September, 1945) 


These materials will help your parish 


"reach" and "teach" in your community. 


NEW LEAFLETS 


CALLING —A small, four-page folder showing 
how Jesus calls those outside the church to mem- 
bership, and those inside to loyalty and service. 


ONE AFTER ONE—Small, four-page folder chal- 
lenging every individual Christian—man, woman 
and child—to win another for Christ and His 
church. 


LET US PRAY—Small, four-page folder showing 
the part prayer may play in winning others for 
Christ, His church and the Sunday school. 


MY CHURCH—Small, four-page folder presenting 
the church so as to make every individual appre- 
ciate it with a new and greater devotion. 


OTHER USEFUL LEAFLETS 


I Was Giad—stresses importance of attendance at 
church services. 


Receive Them O Lord — Emphasizes a baptismal 
service and directs attention to the value of the 
life of the individual. 


Enlist—Appeals to parents and teachers to enlist 
as pupils and workers in the activities of the 
congregation. 


For—Against—Presents common excuses for not 
attending church and Sunday school weighed 
against reasons for attending. 


Week Ends and Weak Ends—A leaflet emphasizing 
the proper use of the Lord’s Day. 


Saving A Life—Points out the value of the indi- 
vidual, thus inspiring the congregation to seek the 
unchurched. 


45 cents a hundred. 
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| 
Preserving the rich heritage they deserve; 
maintaining the American tradition. 


GERTYSsBURG COREE es GETTYSBURG PENNA. 


OLDEST: LUTHERAN. COLLEGE “1N= Awe Rees 


fully Accredited | 


HIGHLY RATED RESERVE OFFICERS TRAINING CORPS 
A COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCE FOR | 
YOUNG MEN AND YOUNG WOMEN. | 


jor additional information address 


Henry ‘WA. Hanson, DD Une. President 


